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PREFACE 


HE psychological discovery of the unconscious ir -. 
| the psyche represents a momentous and fruitful 
2 extension of our knowledge of man. Doctorsedrew 
attention to it; psychotherapists tried. to construct a 
psychology which would penetrate the unconscious 
ə depths of the psyche? But it wad only under»Carl Gustav _. 
Jung’s leadership that the bas's of the new psychelogy ` 
was extended and disengagéd from neurology. Psycho- 
therapy ded to the development of depth, psychology. 
if Medical treatment provided the necessary impulse for a- 
penetration into the dey ths of the psyche and a compre- ~ 
hensive psychology cf culture. Hypnosis, catharsis and o 
analysis, the cure of neuroses, strains and complexes . 
are no longer regarded as the sole*task of psychotherapy: 
the power to help and guide the soul is the claim that 
is now made. ‘The change is significant since it puts 
the whole knowledge and equipment of psychotherapy 
which constant practice has developed, refined and 
Ssystematized, at the service of self-education and self- 
perfection, and analytical psychology has thereby broken 
the chains that have tied it to the doctor’s consultation 
room.’ A psychological wave is vibrating through the 
human race. According to an sifquiry Conducted by ` 
C. G. Jung people prefer t8 consult a psychotherapist _ 
rather than a clergyman in their spiritual need. A 
secularized ministry is now competing with the religious 
ministry. ‘A third of my patients’, Jung declares, ‘suffer 
not from any clinically definable neurosis but from the 
Meaninglessness and triviality of their lives,’ Therapeutics 
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of the soul haye developéd into a science of the welfare 
of the soul. The fruits of this work are a method for the 


, ' building up of the individual personality and a psy- 


. «chology of personality. f 

Psychotherapy has thus abandoned its original starting 
point, purely psychic illness, it has loosened its connec- 
tions with the abnormal, and diséngaged itself from 
medicine in general and psychiatry in_particular. This 
development: means thas the psyclfopathologist and the 
medical doctor no longer! enjoy a monopoly in matters of 
depth psychology. Psycholegy, philosophy and theology 
have been drawn into the study of these questions. The 
life of the healthy soul and no longer merely the diseased 
soul is now béing investigated extended and sifted with 
the resources discovered by psychotherapy. New aspects 
of religious experience and education have also been 
opened up. The insights of depth psychology are being 

incorporated into anthropology. 
This is the attitude from which we propose to examine 
the work of C. G. Jung. The work is divided into two 
Parts: the exposition of his doctrine—and a critical dis- 
cussion. The significance of depth psychology for educa- 
ton and the cure óf souls will be briefly sketched at the 
end of the work. A detailed enquiry into this aspect of the 

subject will appear in a further work. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CARL GUSTAV JUNG’S 
POINT OF DEPARTURE 


NTIL the end of the nineteenth century psychélogy 

was primarily concerned with “the conscious 

mind. Since tke psyche..was identified with con- 
sciousness, the irrational, hidden and instinctive strata 
of the mind were neglected, and regarded as inferior. 
Attention was concentrated on the bright, conscious day- 
time of the human spirit; the night-time of the sot, .the 
dark, turbid unconscious was first exposed by Sima } 
Freud at the beginning of the twentieth century. In the 
age of the Enlightenment and the period that succeeded 
it the irrational had been buried by over-emphasis on the ~ 
rational but in the darkness of the unconscious it had 
produced strange, variegated blossomings. Freud put his 
finger on the tumours of the neglected unconscious when 
his patients’ sufferings drove him to it. He was forced to 
rediscover the irrational powers of the soul. He shone a 
light into man’s ‘night-life’ and found that the life of the 
soul reaches out beyond consciousness. Consciousness is 
merely the patch of land illuminated by the conscious 
mind; all the rest lies in Ce oga it iscin fact no 
less real and active. Freud, waf forced to draw this 
inference by the fac? that psychic remedies enabled him 
to cure neuroses. By treating spiritual-disease he found 
that he was able to cure physical troubles too. This meant 
a radical departure from a psychology exclusively con- 
cerned with the activities of the conscious mind. There is _ 
a life of the soul that cannot be explained by the contents 
of consciousness. Freud called it the Unconscious and by 
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so doing he roused the ‘medical materialists of the day 
into active opposition and the fight against Freud and his 
‘psychoanalysis’ continues unabated to the present day. 

Admittedly, Freud himself gave cause for resistance to’ 
his theories. Hz had discovered sex as an active con- 
stituent of the soul in the unconscious and identified it 
with the Unconscious: he was biind to any further 
continents still awaiting exploration in the dark universe 
of the soul, He took the part for the whole and made it 
absplute. ‘Once a tooth really aches’, as Jung has said, 
‘the whole soul seems to: consist of toothache.’ Freud 
carried his theory to extremes when he declared that 
sexuality is the only active force in the soul to which 
everything else can be traced ack. His pan-sexualism is 
like a pendulum swinging to one extreme; it can only be 
understood at all as a reaction to the opposite extreme of 
rationalism. He sees. the sexual instinct in man as the 
ever gushing spring, watering the whole land of the 
spirit. 

Freud’s most successful Opponent was one of his owa 
pupils, the Viennese doctor Alfred Adler. He came from 
the deptns of society, with the career of a street arab 
behind him. He knew the influence of environment and 
human society from his own experience. He saw the 


Carl Gustav Fung’s Point of Departure ° j 5“ 
not conscious—this is the assumption which Adler takes 
over from and shares with Freud. He sees man’s spiritual ` 

life as an antithesis between the self and the world, . 
between the individual striving for power and the com- 5 
pulsions of society. One or the other fọrce works itself 
out unconsciously ¿and forms a non-conscious guiding 
image of which the conscious mind becomes the mere 
plaything. To become healthy and well-adjusted man 
must become conscious of the guiding i image and come 
to terms with the reality which confronts the conscious 
mind. Like Freud, Adler makes a fundamental.error. He 
claims to ynderstand man frome one particular angle: he 
turns one part of man’s total make-up, the will to power, , 
into an absolute, just as Freud makes the sexual instinct 
absolute. Adler bases nis theory on human striving: he 
looks to the end, whereas Freud looks to the beginnings. 
‘With Freud the life of the sou] is a strictly causal ` 
Succession of facts; with Adler it is an arrangement 
conditioned by the end, a 
æ Both thinkers are the centre of great schools: psycho- 
analysis and individual psychology, which have*had an 
important influence on practical medicine. Orthodox 
medicine is, however, still very largeiy opposed to any 
kind of psychotherapy; but the tide has begun to turn 
and the successes achieved by both schools can no longer: 
be ignored; they have proved W 4 correctriess of the 
working hypothesis that man’s spifitual life is made up of 
a conscious and unconscious part. The unconscious has 
enabled us to look into the depths of thè soul; undreamt- 
of perspectives have been opened up and psychologiéts, 
and doctors have glimpsed a foreshadowing of thé depth 
Psychology of the future. f 

“The one-sidedness of the two schools made. further 
1 Das Unbewusste im normalen iid kranken Seelenleden, p. 5%. ae 
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research imperative. Each branded the other as heretical; 


each made its own creed absolute and final. ‘In one case ‘ 


love and its destiny is the supreme and most important 


i _ fact; in the other, the power of the ego. In the first case 


the ego is merely a kind of appendage to the love 
instinct, jn the second love is merely:a means to the end 
of getting to the top.,Those who are interested in the 
power of the ego revolt against the first conception ; 
those who are interested in Love will never reconcile 
themselves to the latter,’ 

For Freud the diseases cf the soul are simply a psychi- 
cally conditioned disturbance of the sexual instinct ; for 
Adler they are a disturbance of the will to dominate. The 
antitheses cry out for a synthesis from a higher point of 
wiew, which will include and embrace them both and 
clear the way for new research. Neither school has 
solved all the mysterjes of the soul. Both methods have 
often failed. Life refuses to be squeezed into narrow 
Categories; it cannot be explained simply in terms of the 
sex and power instincts. There must be other pairs of 
Opposites - besides instinct and reason, self and society. 
Neither school bored down deep enough into the soul. 


Where then was the treasure-seeker who would continue 
the task? 


Characteristicall 


Countries-of Ruropesyhich is also a meeting-p]; 
whole world: Switz Lae eaeeh 
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Gustav Jung, the psychiatrist, dector and psychotherapist 


© who is the centre of the Zürich school “which stands ` 


alongside the other two. This school first appeared under 


the name of ‘analytical psychology’ but as it developed | 


further, the term ‘complex psychology’ became current. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE REALITY OF THE PSYCHE 


HE key to an understanding of Jung’s enquiries is 
self-experience. The basic experience of man today 
is the subject-object relatiorship. Things confront 
man and wait for his transmuting activity. Out of this 
mutual relationship the ‘work’ of man is born. This 
correlation stamps"its iraage on the psyche.,Our con- 
sciousness 6ccupies itself with objects; the conscious 
work of the intellect, the will and the heart is applied to 
the ‘ fantasy image’ of the objects which confront man 
and decision presses outwards into actions. The outside 
rushes in upon us and we confront it. This daily en- 
counter between the external world and our activities 
forms inside us a conception of reality as that which is 
effective. We are convinced of the reality of the object, 
of the ‘active and effective objectivity of the outside 
world and of our active subjectivity. It is like a bridge 
of which the Piers—the e 
themselyes dee 
begetting tension and polarity. 
But this 
the back 


shattering blow falls from an unknown hand. The desire 
a TA is suddenly inexplicably lost. A headache 
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is as if we were no longer master of our own self. We 
cannot suppress most of our emotions, we cannot ` 
change a bad mood into a good one, we cannot summon 
or abolish dreams. Even the most intelligent man can 
sometimes be obsessed by ideas which he cannot master y 
even with the greatest effort of the will. Our memory can i 
make the wildest leaps and bounds: a feat which we tan, > 
only helplessly admire; fantastic ideas can°come into our 
heads which we>have neither soyght nor expected. All 
this can invade consciousness, more or less intensely, 
though after a period of exacting conscious . effort it 
comes with greater force, compelling our attention. It 
might appear as if the polarity of subject and dbject’were 
dissolved into a threefold zelationship thatscan best be 
expressed in the image ot the hammer and anvil, between - 
which the self finds itself passive and defenceless. May we 
therefore speak of an outer and inner reality, both of 
which invade the self? Must all the dark happenings of 
the inner spirit be recognized as an independent reality, 
Stthough they are related to the self and to the total 
contents of consciousness? The presentiment okàn inner 
world appears. It is not an unknown world: we are in 
touch with it every day of our lives. It is usually assigned 
to the mind, that is, associated with’ consciousness. But 
doubts about the validity of this explanation begin to » 
stir once the phenomena become more powsrful and 
independent, confront the ego objectively and oppress . + 
Consciousness, They are-felt to be foreign invaders in the 
Otherwise so familiar inventory of the ego; in fact they 
are able to take possession of it with frightening power, . 
inundating and dragging along everything else, as though 
obeying laws of their own. ‘When brutal natural forces , 
break through like an earthquake and destroy every- 
thing, when inner fires burn like a volcano cohstantly» 
B i 4 = P . a 
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pressing outwards, thea we see that the things of the 
mind are only a superstructure that can be easily 
shattered from below.’ t We can study the autonomy of 
this invading force in daily life in the passions that force 
us to submit in spite of the most strenuous efforts to 
repress them. Language has characteristic ways of 
expressing this fact of-experience: ‘I don’t know what 
has come over him today; the devil himself seems to have 
entered him; it’s come over him again; he is beside 
himself; he’s acting like a man possessed.’ Primitive man 
sought the explanation of these strange autonomous 
passions in external causes, attributing these ‘promptings’ 
to evil spirits, demons and the devil himself, An internal 
process is enternalized—projected outside itself, But as 
-soon as we shift the cause to our own inward self, the 
belief in evil spirits inevitably falls to the ground; we are 
forced to look for the source in ourselves and to extend 
the concent of the soul beyond the ego. Where do 
these dark, spontaneous and autonomous forces spring 
from, what is the impenetrable water from which’ thzy 
slowly‘ccil their way like bubbles of poison, bursting and 
Poisoning the atmosphere of the soul ? 

In psychotherapy the following hypothesis has been 
established: this dark, turbid source is a part of the 
Psyche. It contains the same psychic life as is present in 
consciousness, butzit is subterranean and beyond the 
E A consciousness, though active and therefore 
A T o apin out that experience shows that the 
in relation to Sa eee me mo claim to be real, 

vity of consciousness, by dint of 


their obstinac: í 
y and persistence, a : 
external world2 5 » as the real things of the 


1 Werner Sch I i 
hayes anes ‘oellgen, Psychotherapie und sakramentale Beicht, in Cathokica, 
Psychoiogische Eypen, p. 242. 
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Recognition of an inner world, of the reality of the 

psyche, and the extension of the concept of the soul 
beyond the ego, joining the unconscious to the conscious . 
—this is the key to Jung’s psychological thought and the 
methodical starting-point for a fruitful investigation o 
the human psyche-as a whole. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


‘ THE PERSONAL UNCONSCIOUS 


PART from the writings of Freud’s imitators, all 


works ori psychotherapy exert a strange influence 

of their own on the reader which it is difficult to 
escape from unless sheer prejudice prevents one following 
and appreciating the line of thought. There are several 
reasons for this mysterious spell. The seeker, after self- 
understanding does not find here the dry, coldly cal- 
culating and) strictly ‘scientifie’ facts that appear in the 
textbooks of academic psychology; instead, he feels 
something of the activity, emotions, experience and 
development of real life. The approach is dynamic, not 
academically static; the soul is not enmeshed in a 
logically constructed system. The enquiry and the 


exposition are concerned with the life of the psyche;- 


there'is-life itself in the books of the depth psychologists. 
Jung makes a sharp distinction between his own work 
and the usual kind of psychic research which he calls 
‘psychology without «a soul’, which is only concerned 
with laboratory experiments: its first need is to turn to 


the reality,of the human soul. ‘Until recently psychology 
was just as atbitias 


It is t 
l but how unfamiliar it is and how foreign the impulses 
$ “7 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 118. 
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es 


that rise from the- ground of the soul appear! They often 
seem like an invasion from the unconscious, like a break- 


through into the armoured fortress of the ego, penetrating . 


its walls like X-rays. The ego.feels so unprotected and, 
vulnerable. tee 

Sometimes one fancies that one is in touch with the 
place where the brightness of.consciousness and the 
darkness of the unconscious intermingle, when one ‘is 
struggling to remember something one has forgotten. In 
a peculiar way one feels that consciousness is’ like an 
island projecting above the surface of ‘the sea, with the 
waters of forgetfulness washing lightiy against its thres- 
hold, sometimes receding and laying bare an inch of land - 
and suggesting that the sélid land is not yet at an end. 
Under the water the island continues—under the 
threshold of consciousness the same content must exist 


as in the ‘ego’, namely something living that also belongs — 


to the soul. For the psyche does not stop, where the 
brightness of consciousness shades off into the darkness of 
Ühe unconscious. Admittedly, we ‘know’ nothing of this, 
but merely feel that the ego is distinct. The ego contains 
a multiplicity of images and processes which form a 
unity. Their relation to consciousness acts on them with 
a kind of gravity impelling them to a centre, the ego, that 
perceives itself in a way of its own.»The ego and con- 
Sciousness are therefore correlatixe, each the pre- 
supposition of the other. Hence we may say in a purely 
formal way that a spiritual Something is conscious when 
it enters into relationship with the ego; where this 
relationship does not exist, the spiritual Something’ is 
unconscious. ° 

But what has become of what has been forgotten? It 
has been stored up in the palaces of the memory, where 
all the experiences of the individual life rest fer whole 
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decades and longer. And yet they can suddenly come to 
light again, fill the consciousness often not merely as 
contents without substance but charged with emotion 
_and challenging the will—exactly as they did so long ago. 
An object that #s in the darkness by accident and is not 
reached by the searchlight of consciousness has’ not 
thereby ceased to exis? it is simply not visible. “Our 
unconscious spiritual life exists somewhere or other and 
very likely it is in no different conditior! than when it is 
seen by the ego.’ No one has direct knowledge of the 
unconscious for as soon as ¿t enters consciousness it ceases 
to be unconscious. "All that can be observed and investi- 
gated is the influence of the unconscious. Something in 
the memory “that is struggling to come to light can tor- 
‘ment us for days on end! The being and nature of the 
unconscious is just as puzzling as the being of conscious- 
ness. It simply ‘is’. 

How does the act of forgetting take place and under 
what conditions does something in the conscious mind 
vanish into the unconscious? Usually it happens by ovif 
simply “turning our attention to another subject, un- 
reflectingly and unobtrusively. To use a physical image, 
the content of consciousness loses its ‘energetic value’; it 
1s no longer filled with the psychic energy that draws 
attention to itself: like a magnet. Anyone who has to 
divert his ‘attentionsfrom something in order to concen- 
trate on another object, is bound to suppress the previous 
contents of consciousness, otherwise he cannot in fact 
change the object of his attention. But normally one can 
return to the previous object at any time: itcan be recalled. 

Sometimes, however, it is impossible to forget even 
Me for some reason or other, a deliberate attempt to 

get ıs made. This inability to forget occurs when an 

“1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 376. 
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emotion connected with the’content of consciousness 
releases its energy within us. ‘I don’t want to think about 
it any more!’ we say. We take up a book or some other > 
activity that requires our whole attention, to distract if 
from the unpleasant content of constiousness and to 
resist its claim on our attention. Success varies; the 
object may no loriger be ir. %e consciousness but the 
emotions connected with it, fear, desire, dissatisfaction 
remain, though even they can‘be repressed. There arein 
two ways. Either I can look the fear straight in the face: - 
something inside me is afraid, insecure,,1 admit it quite 
frankly; 3 try not to leave thi insecurity unatteyde¢d— 
but I know that I want to separate my ego from it, that I. 
want to resist it. I now watch quite calml to see where 
the fear makes for. Which of us will win the fight is not 
yet settled. A silent war is waged within the soul. The | 
emotion is as it were besieged, starved out, and its power 
gradually dwindles. A natural outlet has keen created 
for the psychic energy. This way requires courage: It is 
Not taken very often since it is more simple to, refuse to 
look at fear, desire, emotion, easier to expel them from 
oneself with more or less convincing arguments, Casier 
Not to recognize them, to say No to reality and to 
repress them. ‘Repression is a kind of semi-conscious 
and undecided allowing things to drift, or 4 contempt 
for grapes that hang too high, or,>*lookirg 1 the other 
direction to avoid seeing one’s own desires.’! The feeling 
and suffering caused by the claims of fear and the other 
emotions are killed in consciousness. The constantly 
resisting mood of consciousness keeps the contents down 


* Psychologie und Religion, pp. 1g6ff; ‘Suppression, on the other hand, 


corresponds to a conscious moral decision, whilst repression represents 2 
rather immoral tendency to rid oneself of unpleasant decisions. Supprn en 
Can cause distress, conflict and sufferiñg but it never produces,a neurosis. 
Curosis is always a substitute for legitimate suffering > a A 
a > ` 
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below the threshold of cénscious activity. The emotions ` 


and contents now below the threshold of consciousness 
- are ‘very likely’ in the same condition as they were in 
consciousness, in other words, alive and active. But a 
content is connected with an emotion—charged with 
energy—if it has something to say to: me, if it concerns 
me in some way, if it is seething I should come to terms 
with in the brightness of consciousness. This demand 
which life makes on me must be taken seriously, that is 
to say, if must either be put into practice, or resistance to 
its claims must be lived through and suffered honestly. 
This. demand has; however, not been fulfilled but 
repressed. ‘The life-force or psychic energy has not been 
taken from the content but bufied alive with it, and there 
below it lives on. Energy cannot be killed, unless the 
whole individual is to be destroyed; it can only be 
conveyed to the natural outlet and balanced out. Why 
indeed shovld the law of the conservation of energy not 
apply to psychic energy too? 
- Repressed contents do not lie dead in this stratum of 
the uncorscious like the triassic formation of the earth. 
One has“ only to imagine that the individual tiny 
creatures of the sediments, ammonites, snails, corals, 
were still living and interacting, and one has a fair idea 
of a psyche whose unconscious is filled with repressed 
contents. “In other eyords, psychic energy, also called 
libido by Jung, which is repressed with a content of 
consciousness, continues to act ia the unconscious. The 
repressed and ‘the forgotten form the uppermost 
stratum of the unconscious. 
C. G. Jang has called this stratum the ‘personal 
unconscious’. ‘The contents which have been pushed 
f down below the threshold of consciousness during the 
lifetime of the individual person constitute the inventory 
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: of this psychic space. ‘In general, everything that loses 
an energetic tension, becomes subliminal: If one adds 
the many subliminal sense perceptions, the many 
subliminal and semi-subliminal ideas and feelings to the 
forgotten memories, one gets an idea of what at least 
the upper layer of the unconscious is made up of.’ The 
process of the formation and acexmulation of contents in 
the unconscious begins in the first moment of human 
life, in the pretnatal stage. The mother’s experiences — 
during pregnancy impress themselves on the ‘unborn 
child’s psyche. The child’s consciousness of itself is of 
course as yet non-existent and oaly develops gradually in 
the first years of life: but even the child feels and per- | 
ceives as a ‘whole’ person: If pleasure anc displeasure, 
love or pain are given to it or kept from it according to» 
the passing moods and ideas of its teachers, or if pleasant 
and unpleasant feelings are regulated and adapted to the 
demands of life: all this does not fail to leave its mark on 
the small child. The mother will notice the results of the 
‘Erst steps in educating the child not only as they affect 
its body but its whole nature. It follows that even’a child 
feels as a unity, as a whole person. And this psychic activity 
takes place only to a very small degree in consciousness. 
The first experiences of childhood ‘are accompanied by 
strong feelings and emotions; they make their mark on 
the psyche, just as footprints may be seen inthe snow 
even when the snow continues to fall rO 
addition two furthe? factors of selection: from within, 
through slowly awakening abilities and peculiarities of 
character; from without, through the influence of the 
environment. The inner or outer world has the stronger 
influence according to individual character and circum- 


stances. Nature plays an infinitely varied game. The 


1 Analytische Psychologie und Erziehung, pp. 61-62. z 
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result is that every child acquires an intimately personal 


experience of life, and it is this that forms the infantile 
stratum of the personal unconscious. This in itself 
explains why the unconscious cannot simply be defined 
as the antithesis of the conscious. Both are embraced by a 
greater concept—the psyche. Both are functions’ and 
‘modes of expression ofone and the same psychic life. 
‘From the scientific point of view the Unconscious is no 
more than a quality of certain psychic’ phenomena.’4 
The process of development and precipitation con- 
tinues. The influences cf school, teachers, educators, 
friends are all experienced at great expense oftenergy and 
vital strength. The child’s inner world awakens and 
attempts to*map out its Own course. We are often 
amazed to find how entries in diaries or letters revéal how 
the very things that were once of the deepest spiritual 
importance to us have vanished from our horizon. Only 
in this way. do we discover how we have developed. The 
traces left by our development can be seen in externals, 
in our outward appearance and our technical skills bút 
they make their mark even more in the inner world. 
The fact*that we feel and react involuntarily in this way 
or that, holding back here, going all out there, suggests 
that invisible mechanisms have been formed through a 
long process of time and habit. All this has been observed 
and takei for granted for a long time, for when human 
„development proceeds in normal circumstances, external 
as well as internal, the unconscious rests in silence. It is 
like the quiet sutface of the sea, known only by hearsay 
‘to those who live far inland. The currents and happen- 
ings below'the surface of the sea are quite invisible. We 
ı notice only indirectly, through a sudden headache, an 
_ inexplicable mood or attack of fatigue that there is more 
ji 1 Analytische Psychologie und Erziehung, p. 6. 
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alive and moving within us than we are conscious of. It 
È z $ 3 . 

is not right to ascribe such symptoms to purely physical 
causes. It is only when, the unconscious begins to 


‘speak’ and is induced to abandon its natural mode of 


existence and invade consciousness thatəwe can discover 
the Jaws and relationships with consciousness in accord- 
ance with which it is formed. When it invades conscious- 
ness it expresses itself in psychic and physical symptoms: 
slips of the tongue, stuttering, fear, obsessions, fantasies 
and dreams, pains in particular organs of the body, 
involuntary actions and all the other symptoms which 
psychotherapy has reported inthe course of time.* 


In earlier times the causes of such diseases were sought _ 


in nervous disturbances, tiley were regarded as nervous 
complaints and called ‘neuroses’. It was Freud’s achieve-- 
ment to introduce and make fruitful in both theory and 
practice recognition of the psyche, as a disease-causing 
factor, à 


therapie körperlicher Symptome, Vienna, 1925; Birnbaum, Die foes, 
Heilmethoden, Tels taht G. R. Heyer, Organismus der Sèele, Munich, 


Jena (5th edn.), 1943. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


NEUROSIS 


investigating the complicated paths of false psychic 

development, retracing them, analysing them and 
penetrating into the depths. A rough survey reveals two 
main groups of causes of «psychic disease: disturbances 
and false development irt sexual life and in secial life. 

We shall take sexual neurosis first and try to define its 
frontiers by the roundabout ‘way of analysis. The power 
-neurosis will then reveal the conflict in the inner-struc- 
ture of the psyche and lead us on to the problem of 
psychological types. This was the way which Jung 
himself took in order to achieve a synthesis, 

Tt is usual to place the sex instinct next to the instinct 
of self-preservation from the point of view of its strength 
and power. The experiences of psychotherapy accord 
with thistorder of precedence. They have also demon- 
strated that the simple instinct of reproduction is not only 
deeply embedded in the physical but just as deeply 
rooted in the spizitual nature of man. Two further 
aspects of the sex instinct must be differentiated. There 
1s on the one hand ‘the .purely animal reproductive 
Instinct, sexual desire; but this ~is permeated, clarified, 
raised to a different level and ‘spiritualized’ by the 
intellectual elements of pleasure in the other person, the 
need tor communion, understanding, tenderness and 
love. The two aspects are Sexus and Eros. Unfortunately 
they are hardly ever differentiated in daily life but 
regarded as ore and the same. There is, however, both 


D Sean wes confrontéd with the task of 
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an interaction and a distinction’between the two. Sexus 
and Eros pass into one another but unbridled lust and 
passion have nothing in common chemically with the 
spiritual relationship of love. In marriage Sexus and | 
Eros should interpenetrate and unite the two persons 
into a supreme communion one with the other. Friend- 
` ship is dominated by Eros. Ths: inadequate distinction: 
between the two has meant that, in Jung’s words, even 
today we have ‘no sexual morality ‘but merely a low 
barbaric conception based on a completely’ faulty 
differentiation. Just as financial business was despised in 
the MiddleAges, because there was as yet no casuistically 
differentiated morality of finance but merely an all- 
inclusive morality, so today we only have ar? all-inclusive 
sexual» morality’. Lack of understanding has dragged - 
Eros into the mire along with Sexus. “Past centuries have 
heaped a burden of moral guilt on Fros.’ * 

It is man’s task to fit the sexual instinct into the total 
pattern of his life. Deviations from the centre bring their 
revenge: too little and too much are both dangerous. An, 
excess of unbridled sexuality leads to emptiness and 
meaninglessness, disgust with self and disgust “with the 
world and sometimes to obsessional’ actions such as 
compulsory washing and the like. But most sexual 
neuroses show that too little scope has been given to the 
sexual instinct. In many cases the varied manifestations 
of sexual neurosis, usually those“which the minister of - 
religion comes across, can be traced back to a common 
root. The basic trouble is that the sexual instinct has 
been regarded as something evil, inferior, criminal, i 
unworthy of a ‘decent’? human being. And this attitude 


is applied not only to the purely physical side but to all . 


ktiowledge of sex and especially everything connected 
S ; 
t Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, pp. 30 andl 43. 
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with marriage. The milder form of neurosis is reconciled 
to a passive toleration of sex as something ‘one does not 
talk about’, but it still has a more or less bad conscience 
about it. Sometimes this attitude has become so much 
part of a person’s everyday outlook on life that it is held 
quite unconsciously. Insecurity and fear of these things 
are all that remains;-sexual matters are regarded as 
criminal and sinful. Whatever is wicked must be expelled 
from the soul, by force if necessary—and thus from the 
very outset all stirrings of Eros and Sexus are suppressed, 
killed off, or so one imagines. But the psychologist calls 
the process repression. Ż conscious attitude ef resistance 
persisting through many years keeps these ‘sinful’ 
contents below the threshold of consciousness, but only 

- artificially. An instinct cannot be killed; it lives on in the 
unconscious. It is like a farmer in whose meadow a 
spring rises, which he stops up so as not to lose any of his 
meadowland. For a time all appears to be well, but in the 
meantime the water has in fact hollowed out the whole 
soil, for it is bound to seek an outlet and in the end ‘it 
forces its way to the surface and lays the whole meadow 
waste. 

The results of a wrong attitude to sex show themselves 
when sometime or other the sexual instinct breaks 
through, directly, by inundating the psyche with 
sexuality or, indirectly, in the form of a neurosis. This 
may take the form of some tiny, hardly perceptible 
idiosyncrasy -or it may lead to’a serious ‘disease of the 
soul’. It is sad “that the number of such patients who 

i een eo ciate or whose education 

3 z gly marked by religious influences, is very 
considerable. ° 

.What is a neurosis, 


» logical! 


according to Jung? ‘The teléo- 
Purpose of neurosis is an attempt to cure itself on 
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the part of the psyche.’ Just as fever and inflammation 
are reactions of the organism. A neurosis is not merely a 
danger signal, like pain, it is more than that: it is an 
attempt at self-help, a resolve to take a definite line and a, 
definite direction. All psychic processes are directed 
towards a certain tendency but this has become jammed 
up, as in a dead end which blocks up consciousness, And 
raging against, the symptom only makes the conflict 
worse. The patient is like a maa who has fallen into a 
river and is sinking; but the psychotherapist challenges 
him to act like a diver. For the place where the patient 
suffers is not accidental; it conceals buried treasure which 
only a diver can raise. The patient is everything in-one 
and the same person: the Water, the man who has fallen 
in thewater, the treasure and the diver. The treasure lies 
in his soul, it is part of him. Through ignorance or 
through being misinformed he has treated it so badly 
that it has sunk, gone down below the waves and become 
cut off from consciousness. The whole complex of the 
sexual is thus excluded from consciousness and become; 
autonomous, obeying its own laws. It enters into uncon- 
scious opposition to the outlook of consciousness and 
insists on going its own way. It expresses itself in the 
desire for healing. But the way to a cure is obstructed by 
the attitude of the ego. Thus neurosis can also be defined 
as an inner schism, a dissension within. The treasure a 
the unconscious is waiting tosbe raised. The tangle of its - 
Contents must be taken up by consciousness, slowly 
unravelled and rejoined to consciousness agan. This is 
the formal process of healing. The disease has become a 
pointer to spiritual recovery in general. ‘The new way of 
thinking about oneself bears no more resemblance to the . 
Previous state of mind than the Giver bears to the 

1 Versuch einer Darstellung der psychoanalytischen ‘Theorie, p. 400. m 
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drowning man.’ Neurosis therefore has a dual aspect; 
negatively it is an evil, a disease; but positively it draws 
attention to a sore spot in the psyche, it is a guide to 
recovery, it is itself already part of the way to recovery 
because it points to the seat of the disease. Its meaning 
and purpose are that it draws our attention to a place 
where an unlived part cour nature lies buried, so that 
we are able to take up the separated part of the soul—the 
‘divided part of the sovl’—and become a whole person. 
All the ‘energies, abilities and tendencies of the person- 
ality must be taken up into the experience and the 
suffering, must be-developed and organized quite con- 
scicusly, for it is only then that man is what he is intended 
to be by nature. This is the way to the development of 
personality: the psyche must attain to a full knowledge 
and activation of its gifts. 

It follows that the imperative requirement for physical 
and spiritual health is to take up all the energies and 
abilities of the psyche into experience. An unlived part 
of the psyche acts like a bacillus or a foreign body, like arı 
ulcer or poison. But what is meant by ‘unlived’ and 
‘living’? Does it mean that every impulse of a sexual 
nature must be freely indulged in? ‘Psychoanalysis has 
been criticized for liberating the (fortunately) repressed 
animal instincts end impulses of man and thereby 
causing untold disaster. . . . It is quite true that analysis 
liberates the animal inStincts, but not, as some under- 
stand it, in order to abandon them to unbridled exploita- 
ao ae to ene them available for higher uses, as far as 
cat ge € Ri particular individuals and as far as 
SS Ra uce cam be achieved.’ The difference 
is like ohne ife to an impulse and giving it free rein 

rence between twilight and the full night 


= Das Unkewn4ste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, p. 40. 
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or day. No one can see where this intermediate stage 
leads to, it trembles undecided in the balance, it makes 
decision possible. But it exists in light and darkness at the 
same time. The autonomous complex, in this case, the 
sexual complex, has to be led into this state of suspen- ° 
sion, out of the night of the unconscious into the slowly 
self-absorbing light of consciousness. In the intermediary. 
stage man feels the pulsation of life, and if he has no fear 
and does not runi away he can pass the possibilities of life 
quietly in review before his mind’s eye and make a 
decision in perfect tranquillity: He can turn to the light, 
allow its rays to penetrate his spirit more and more and 
submit to reason. The slow transition from the darkness 
to the light has the important result that life invades the 
brightness of the intellect and abstract, ‘sterilized’ and 
barren concepts can no longer construct a skeleton in 
deadly silence—like a dry commentary on the poetry of 
life. The mind lowers itself as it were and seeks to enter 
into relation with the basic energies of the psyche, the 
impulses and instincts, and the marriage takes place 19, 
that chiaroscuro where consciousness and the unconscious 
meet and pass over into one another. But the symbol passes 
over the bridge as mediator, charged with life and energy 
which are now available to consciousness for new tasks. 


In this way, the sore spot, in this case, the sexual 
problem, loses its actuality. But, more than that, when 
of mind sets - 


the patient has fully recovered, 4 quietness 
in, a calm delight in ‘the-fact of sexuality; ino a 
the fulfilment of sexual desire is subordinate to conscious 
decision. The ego has become master of it, it (the ego) - 
has enlarged its sovereign territory: A new provirice has 
been conquered and the ego can now make use of the , 
tfeasures of this new kingdom. This is a step nearer to 
completeness of personality and selm? stery. Thè schism : 
c a o> 
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between ego and instinct, their dissension, has been 
annulled by the entry of both into a higher unity. The 
ego has had to alter its view of sexual processes in favour 
_ of an attitude that unites and embraces both partners: 
consciousness and the unconscious. The deprecatory 
attitude of consciousness and the demand for life of the 
instincts, which springs*from the depths of the uncon- 
scious, were formerly two contradictory tendencies of the 
soul. But now they ave reconciled; a-natural balance 
has restored its rights to the formerly imprisoned and 
dammed-up energies. The other spheres and tasks of life 
now seem important again: they too had beenobstructed. 
This process is basically different from Freud’s sublima- 
tion of the instincts. Freud’ asserts that the sexual and 
indeed only basic energy of the soul (psychosexuality) is 
altered, clarified, ‘diluted’, de-sexualized and sub- 
limated, so that culture emerges from sublimation. 
‘This is a psychology of the ramifications of the sexual 
instinct in the human soul.’ In Jung’s conception of the 
soul sex is one impulse, one gift, one sphere of life among 
Many ‘others. But it is there that the state of war has 
concentrated all the powers and energies of life which 
can only become free and break the blockade when the 
neurosis is resolved. Then they can flow again into other 
spheres of life, revive them and reactivate them. They 
suddenly: appear important again to the ego, they present 
It with a new task. THe process is reflected in conscious- 
ness but notin the sense that the neurosis is solved like 
a problem in aigebra: psychic problems are not solved 
but ‘grown out of and beyond’. 
This is the theo 
process develo 
consulting roo 


: 


ry of the healing process; in practice the 
ps insinfinitely varied ways in the doctor’s 
m during the analysis. > 


1 Analytische Psychologie und Erziehung, p. 32. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE ANALYSIS = 
} [= patient goes to the nerve doctor to seek a cure 
for his diséase and suddenly finds himself involved 
—* in a personal conversation. It is clear that this 
situation, if it is to be successful, makes demands on both 
sides which go deeper and invoWe greater responsibilities 
than is usual in the relationship between the doctor and | 
the physically sick. Not only the physical sphere is 
entrusted to the doctor, a complete stranger, but the 
Spiritual sphere is also exposed to his influence. If many 
People find it difficult to strip their, bodies naked before 
a stranger, then the sense of shame will beseven more 
acute when they are confronted with questions intended 
to penetrate the most intimate places of the soul: and 
this is absolutely necessary in psychotherapy. le 
Only the personality of the doctor who immediately 
takes upon himself the patient’s suffermg and gives it a 
Place in his sympathy and affection, can bring relief. 
This response of affection quickly <reates a common 
ground. With the constant flow of patientsin and out of 
the Consulting room it is not always easy for the doctor to 
respond to the call on his sympathy. But a merely 
Sclentific interest in a case freezes up 4 spiritual relation- 
ship which can only thrive in the warmth of mutual: 
kindness. It is difficult, even with the best will ‘in the 
world, to sympathize with all human types. Some are 
bound to be inherently alien; their „ature awakens no 
response, they are tuned in to different wavelengths. This 
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severely limits the possibilities of therapeutic treatment. 
.The doctor who reacts negatively to such patients cannot 
deal with them at all. For unless both sides are inwardly 
prepared for the dialectical process of analysis which is 
‘an interaction of one psychic system (that of the patient) 
with another (that of the doctor)’ it is impossible for the 
atmosphere to be formed’in which a’spiritual disease such 
as a neurosis can be brought to an end. But the more 
mature the doctor is aa human being the more he will 
be able’to cope with the most varied types of patient. 

C. G. Jung once issued a questionnaire to educated 
Protestants and Catholics asking to whom they preferred 
to turn when they were in spiritual trouble, the priest or 
the doctor? Of the Protestants 57 per cent. voted for the 
doctor, of the Catholics only 24 per cent. Among the 
arguments brought against the priest were lack of 
psychological knowledge and understanding, precon- 
ceived opinions, dogmatic and traditional bigotry.1 The 
question is, what will my priest think of me if I tell him 
about the day-dreams which torment me, or even begin 
to tell ‘nim about the embarrassments in which my dis- 
ordered ifstincts involve me? All he will see is the conflict 
of these situations with his own morality, and he will 
classify me accordingly without making any attempt to 
_ understand me. Deubt upon doubt haunts me in religious 

matters and the traditional religious set-up leaves me 
cold. The priest will Géndemn me even though he may 
en preo raea até the sort of misgivings that 
Be aa ee Sa et oe a 
aa i PE a is watched no less 
EEE tic he, condemn the patient. Jung 
ETA eee € is ae contact between doctor 
A or condemns; whether he does go 
exiehIgen der Esychotherapie zur 
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verbally or silently makes no difference to the effect’. 
Contact with the inner soul of the patient which gives 


access to the invisibly bleeding wounds and enables the - 


doctor to minister to the quiet processes of the soul,, 
comes about only through ‘unprejudiced objectivity’. 
Without prejudice; without fear of moral and dogmatic 
facts the ‘healer’ must ascertain the facts of the case 
purely objectively. The patient wants to feel that the very 
things about, himself which alarm him mostsare simply 


accepted by the doctor as sheer facts. This does not mean `. 


that he wants the doctor to take them for granted: that 
would be just as bad as condenfhing them. Acceptance-of 
the facts of the case is not a.matter of mere words either, . 
it is rather ‘something human, something like respect for 
the facts, for the human being suffering from the facts, 
respect for the mystery of this particular human life. 


Such is the attitude of the truly religious man. He knows © 


that God has created all kinds of strange incompre- 
hensible things and seeks to reach the hum 
the strangest possible ways. Hence he senses in all things 
the dark presence of the divine will. This is what I mean 
by an attitude of unprejudiced objectivity. It isthe moral 
achievement of the doctor who must not be disgusted by 
disease and putrefaction. It is impossible to change any- 
thing one does not first accept. 
supposes that the therapist has at some 
experienced in himself the kind of things 
from the human heart.’He must have been through the 
analytical process in himself and ‘have looked behind the 
scenes of his own psyche with the help of modern 
Psychology’. This will have shown him how difficult it 
1s to accept everything, to “accept 
himself as a natural product.in the 4 


f 1 loc. cit., p. 18. 
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have come up against the fact that the vice of the pious 

is bad temper and he must have observed the automatic 

transformation of the angel of the streets and church into 
. the termagent, to undermine his false sense of security 
and self-confidénce. Ideas, purposes, feelings and aims 
are only the superficial, visible froth above the autono- 
mous surge and sweep oi‘life. To take a look behind the 
scenes of one’s own mind and spirit in this way is frighten- 
ing: it is an encounter With the innermost human being, 
with his ‘shadow’, as Jung says, from which there is no 
escape. The therapist must have been through this dark 
fertal in order to know*how relative the fortground of 
man’s spiritual life really ‘is: and this again is not a 
matter of intellectual ability, but experience. Conscious- 
ness is like a tiny ship tossed about by the waves’ of the 
sea. The boards of the ship are made of the particular 
conventions of the age: fashion, tradition, public opinion. 
In neurosis,the ship has sprung a leak. Anyone who now 
becomes depressed and alarmed by the dark inventory 
in the inner soul is like a sailor whose main concern is to 
find out What the water that is invading his ship is made 
of instead of stopping up the leak. The dark misery of 
man must be seen in just the same way as the daylight of 
the soul and the lofty qualities of the spirit. ‘In reality the 
acceptance of the’ dark side of the soul is something 
verging ùn the impossible. Think what it means to 
acknowledge the right tc exist of the irrational, the 
senseless and żhe evil. But that is precisely what modern 
man wants to do: he wants to live with what he is; he 
Wants to know what he ist The traversing of the 
shadow is ‘the presupposition of the right psychothera- 
peutic approach, t¥e approach of unprejudiced objec- 
ge K 5 iniy more important than psychological 

A 1 loc. cit., P- 23. 
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3 theories and methods and makes the patient feel that he 
is being understood; it also prevents him feeling that he 
is being docketed and classified. This attitude of un- - 
prejudiced objectivity is like a wireless set which can be, - 
tuned in to all wavelengths. It accepts’ everything and 
excludes no single ‘possibility in the total fullness of life, 
thus avoiding the onesidedness of all particular schools. 
‘One must not know or imagine one knows what is right 
and what is wrong, otherwise something of the richness | 
of life will be excluded; one must rather keep one’s eye `. 
exclusively on that which actually happens—and only 
that whicl? acts, is actual’! # x > >o 2 
The realities in the patiént’s spiritual life are ‘the . 
Material to which analysis has to be Applied. The 
analysis comes into ever closer touch with the patient’s 
Psychic life as the therapist’s medicine gently takes effect; 
It is a dialectical process that takes place step by step, 
between the patient and the analyst. But in view of all 
that has been said about unprejudiced objectivity this 
Means to begin with that the diagnosis must be taken 
Positively rather than negatively, as a desire to'be healed 
on the part of the soul. The process must ‘go the same 
way as the illness itself, the wrong way, the way that 
sharpens the conflicts and increases the loneliness until it 
grows unbearable—in the hope that from the psychic ~ 
depths from which all destruction comes, here may also 
Stow the powers of salvation’.” y 
On looking at a crucifix a woman is sezually excited. 
Visions arise which her strictly religious conscience finds 
unbearable. The doctor instructs her to hold a crucifix 
in front of her daily and look at it. The womän looks up 
at the doctor, in alarm. Surely loĉking at the crucifix 
every day will mean summoning the 351505, Causing the 
1 loc. ity p.24. 2 loc. cit, p. °S” J 
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very temptations she is so anxious to avoid! Sometimes , 
patients do not believe the doctor when he tells them 
that ordinary standards do not apply to them because 
e their soul is sick (a condition to be strictly differentiated 
from mental disease). It is good if the doctor can find a 
priest to help him in such cases, a priest who will uzider- 
take the unburdening of*the consciénce and it is good if 
in response to the priestly word the obstruction in the way 
of recovery is removed. ‘With the barrier removed the way 
of sickness can be trod and the soul’s ‘desire’ be fulfilled, 
that is, the desire to give the sexual its rightful place. 
Another, very religiots woman is plagted by an 
incessant fear of rape. Eveřz contact with pictures of the 
human body, every reference to sex and love that she 
must make in her capacity as a professional teacher takes 
hold of her imagination and occupies her mind exces- 
sively and for unnaturally long periods at a time. Calm 
consideration shows that the actual likelihood of rape is 
extremely remote but the inexplicable fear continues to 
whisper, incessantly in her soul. Anamnesis reveals a 
charactefistically false and narrow education with 
repressions from childhood onwards. This otherwise 
lively young woman had never dared to think out the 
natural process between man and woman in love and 
marriage since it was, as she imagined, ugly and sinful. 
The sphéres ef Sexus and Eros had not been assimilated 
by the ego but deliberately withdrawn and repressed. 
In the darkness of the unconscious Sexus and Eros gave 
ee eoms and dammed up the sexual energy. The 
ne ee was unable to find a natural outlet 
O ie eae possibilities like a crater, a 
afraid ae os ‘On. OF this the woman was rightly 
did Laas was hidden in her own soul—it 
> aroa outside her at all. 
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In both cases something external was held responsible 
whereas the real cause lay in the subject herself. The 


effects of the complexes lying within the unconscious . 


were projected outwards. What has to be done in such | 
cases is to detach the projection from the-object and make 
clear to the patient that the sexual visions and the fear 
only come from the’incalculaile and unknown forces in 
her own soul. The patient’s horror at her own wicked- 
ness must be balanced by a simultaneous enlightenment 
worked out gradually in the course of several con- - 
sultations. ? belt: 

Sexual life in the psyche Fe space, space permeated 
and cultivated by experiencé. The other spheres of life | 
must also be worked through in a process of hard train- 
ing, for instance professional, training. If this task is 
neglected and consciousness attaches no importance to 1t, 
the scale on the other side of the balance will sink all the 
deeper, in the literal as well as the metaphgrical sense. 
“The psyche seems like a balance, the beam of which lies 
partly in the unconscious, partly in the conscious. If it 
rises on the conscious side by an intensification of con- 
scious functions (for example, repression) the ‘other part 
sinks all the more deeply into the unconscious and 
produces reactions there.’! Now it is also possible to 
express the relationship between the conscious and Es 
unconscious in a law which Jung calls,a ‘categorica 
presupposition’ : consciousness’ and the unconscious: 
stand to one another in the relationship- of balance or 
‘compensation’. Consciousness and the’ unconscious are 
two aspects of the one psyche which is a heterogencous 
Continuum; there is a ‘complementary, correlation 
between them. Every action on thesone side is related to. 


3 : $ prift 
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happenings on the other side. ‘The activity of the con- , 
scious is selective. Selection demands direction. But direc- 
tion requires the exclusion of everything irrelevant. On 
_ occasion, therefore, a certain one-sidedness of the con- 
scious orientation is inevitable. The contents that are 
excluded and inhibited by the choseu direction sink into 
the unconscious, where” by virtue of their effective 
existence they form a definite counterweight against the 
conscious , orientation.** The contents of the personal 
unconscious correspond to the same kind of contents in 
the conscious. Jn this stratum of the psychic structure the 
smconscious can be expleined by the conscious and vice 
versa: each is the proof of*she other’s existence. A false 
approach to ‘che sexual points to the existence of repressed 
contents in the unconscious. Typical projections “of the 
unconscious (as in the cases described above) suggest the 
diagnosis of a wrongly directed sexual education and an 
unnatural attitude to sex. 

The consequences of the law of compensation for 
education and psychology are important. Every evasion, 
every prudish attitude is avenged in a reaction of some 
kind, whether it takes the form of a vague feeling of 
insecurity, fear or neurotic substitute actions and pro- 
Jections. Every unnatural action is compensated for by 
unnaturalness, tha‘ is to say, by an excessive swing to the 
opposite side,.which may take the form of psychic suffer- 
Ing and illness in serious cases. Every compensation is an 
attempt to create a balance, which is why neurosis may 
be defined as ‘the soul’s desire for healing’. 
ea en, given to the patient will run some- 
oe ‘hat. But it is up to the patient to make the new 

edge his owner A great part of psychotherapeutic 
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activity consists in helping to meet all the evasions and 
leading the patient to the goal over and over. again: 


helping him to change his attitude to the sexual and - 


thereby release the contents of the unconscious. As soon | 
as it is set free the dammed up sexuality will shrink to | 
norinal proportions. The tension between consciousness, 
and the unconscious disappeais and the renewed activity 
of self-regulating compensation is guaranteed by their 
mutual approach. In normal cases compensation by the 
unconscious is not in contrast to b Í 
conscious orientation, which ?akes place, unconsciously ; 
it has an unconscious regulatin effect on the activities of 
consciousness. PERT A functional harmonizing . 
and self-regulating of the ‘psychic apparatus’. 

Midway between complete unconsciousness of the 
compensatory processes and opposition to them in 
neurosis there is a condition of tension of great signifi- 
cance for analysis and psychological research, in general. 
‘This tension involves a certain inhibition of the con- 
scious activity which can assuredly be broken down by 
increased conscious effort. But as time goes OMs the 
tension becomes so acute that the inhibited uficonscious 
Contents begin to break through into consciousness in the 
form of dreams and spontaneous images.’1 They are the 


bridge into the depths of the soul. * 


1 Psychologische Typen, p. 607 (English: pp- 532-3). 
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CHAPTER SIX 
DREAMS 


REAMS and fantasies, so-called day-dreams, rising 
from the unconscious are part of everyone’s 
experience. From the very beginning humanity 
has taken an interest in these strange phenomena in the 
soul; interpretation of dréams has been universal. Until 
cur pwn time, however science has avoidéd this un- 
certain and fluctuating frd.¢ It had no methods or 
concepts by Which to explain dreams and fantasies. 
Once again the sufferings of the spiritually sick made a 
closer investigation of dreams and fantasies imperative. 
The working hypothesis of the unconscious provided the 
spiritual beckground, the source from which dreams and 
fantasies flow. Thus dream-analysis became the ‘royal 
‘ridge’! into the unconscious.-In dreams the unconscious 
speaks: they are its direct expression. They are removed 
from the censoring influence of consciousness and repre- 
sent an involuntary reality of the soul. The dream is a 
natural product of the psyche. It brings to light repressed 
elements, desires and fears, moral indifference, but also 
all the irifantile, perverse and criminal tendencies of the 
soul. According to Freud} the unconscious is a waste- 
paper basket”of spiritual refuse and dreams a demonic 
Monster. ‘It is to be noted that the dreams of people 
whose actions are morally beyond reproach bring to 
eae Fe that must be called immoral in the 
2" Sense of thf term. Thus it is characteristic that 
St. Augustine was glad not to have to account to God 
*The expression derives from’S. Freud. 


_ Kind of a hint is it trying to give, 
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for his dreams.’1 Moral indignation at thjs discovery is 
merely a token of a fear of nature and reality. Rightly 
understood, the unconscious is ‘a morally, aesthetically 
and intellectually indifferent natural being that becomes 
dangerous only when our conscious attitude to it is hope- 
lessly wrong’. According to Jung the unconscious is not, 
merely the result of repression. Conscious and uncon= 
scious are bound up with one another by the law of 
compensation, which is expressed in the strictest form of 
causality imaginable and in a most delicately poised ` 
state of balance. ‘In dreams,’ for instance, the uncon- 
scious may supply all those gontents which are, con- 
stellated by the conscious/’situation, but which are 
inhibited by conscious selection, although % knowledge 
of them would be quite indispensable to a complete 
adaptation.”2 m 

To discover the meaning of dreams we mus therefore 
ask not merely such questions as why, for what reasons 
does the unconscious tell me this, what is at fault, where 
is the hidden wound? Such questions are the key te 
Many interpretations but not all. The unconscious stands 
in correlation and therefore has something to Sy of its 
Own account. To take the question a stage further WG 
must ask what is the purpose of the unconscious, What 
whith of our conscious 
attitudes is so one-sided that it needs to be compensated 
by the unconscious? The dream is a message from the ` 
unconscious in the veiled language of symbols. The 
Purpose of the contents of the dream cannot be seen: from 
Outside; first of all analysis is needed to reach the real 
compensatory factors of the hidden content. ‘Most ore 
defensive reactions of the body, the purpose of which has - 

: Uber die Energetik der Seele, p.125. 9 y 5, 

Psychologische Typen, p. 607 (English: p. 533): y ~ 
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only been recognized as a result of deeper experience and 
detailed examination, are of this hidden, indirect nature. 
I merely recall here the significance of fever and the 
suppuration of an infected wound.’! The workmanlike 
rule for the interpretation of dreams is therefore: ‘What 
-conscious attitude is compensated for by the dream?’ In 
this way the dream fulfilf, even in the normal life of the 
soul, the function of an organ of information and control 
and can serve as an ‘effective aid in building up the 
personality. How important dreams and sleep can there- 
fore become for spiritual development! Man spends 
almost half his life in a more or less unconscious state. 

The contents of dreams‘zan be unfulfilled wishes and 
fears (thus far Freud), inexorable truths, philosophical 
theses, illusions, wild fantasies, memories, plans, anticipa- 
tions, telepathic visions, irrational experiences, etc. From 
this we may propouynd two hypotheses for their inter- 
pretation: ~ 

1. ‘Every dream has a meaning.’ This is not disproved 
dy the difficulty of understanding what the meaning is, 
for the ifiterpretation of dreams is still in its very earliest 
stages. The mentality accustomed to abstract modes of 
thinking has first to familiarize itself with the alogical 
imagery of the dream world. Dreams resist the strangle- 
hold of cause and efect. They are based not on the logical 
proximity but, on an interweaving of events. The Western 
mode of thought has muck to learn from the Oriental in 
this respect. - 

2. ‘Dreams have something essential to add to con- 
ae knowledge.’ This _means that every dream is 

ave to the particular situation in which the conscious 
fue eee And this makes any universally valid 

of dreams „quite out of the question. A 
vi 1 Uber die Energetik der Seele, p. 139. 
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dream can be interpreted only on the basis of full 
knowledge of the concomitant condition of consciousness. 
Even symbols, of which Freud compiled a catalogue, 
stand for different things in different dreams. Jung, who , 
deals with 1,500 to 2,000 dreams a year, takes as his 
presuppositions: ‘do not try to impose a meaning on the, 
dream’ and ‘uncertainty is the only certainty’. The main 
difficulty in interpreting dreams, however, is that 
although all dreams are related ‘to the conteyts of con- 
sciousness by the law of compensation, the compensatory 
function is often very difficult to ascertain; although the 
dream contributes to the psyghological direction of the 
self by bringing up autometically everything that has 
been repressed and neglected and ignorèd, its com- 
pensatory significance is often not clear ‘because our 
knowledge of the nature and needs of the human soul is 
still incomplete’. At 

This brings us to a consequence which follows from the 
relationship between consciousness and the contents of 
the unconscious which we have expounded. Since both 
are correlative the unconscious acquires a quite, un- 
Suspected significance; from the standpoint ofthe whole 
direction of life it stands equal in value alongside the 
Conscious; of equal value, not higher in value, as was 
thought in the first enthusiasm of discovery. , In my 
opinion, which is based on numerous gnqu-ties over 
Many years, the importance-of the unconscious for the » 
total achievement of the psyche is probably just as great 
as that of consciousness.’2 The needs of tlie soul arise from 
both sources, The essential nature of a soul is only 
revealed when both are attended to. Where 1s the 
Tesultant between them? What is their common goal and . 


1 Uber die Energetik der Seele, pp. 133-134: Ss, 
* loc. cit., p. 141. X S 6 
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which way guarantees the health of the soul? The way 
that depth-psychology has taken so far has made us 
uncertain and thrown overboard the preconceived notion 
that all these things are established truths. 
To sum up: this is the way that results from all this for 
_ analysis: the establishing of the condition of conscious- 
ness is followed by boring. into the unconscious; neurotic 
symptoms and dreams provide hints which can be inter- 
preted on the basis of the law of cornpensation. The 
material brought to light has hitherto been excluded 
from consciousness and ‘transcendent’ to it; it must be 
attached to it aud assimilated by it. Jung calls this 
process the ‘Transcendenw Function’. The making con- 
scious of and the grappling with the contents and the 
living through them that this makes necessary are 
stages. Through the assimilation of unconscious contents 
the conscious life which deviates from the path of health 
is assimilated tc ic again and led to its natural autonomy. 
Consciousness extends its sphere and the sense of con- 
sciousness is heightened. What was merely drifting about 
in the’ unconscious is made accessible to the care and 
directive purpose of the conscious ego. The assimilated 
and cultivated spheres of life are therefore naturally 
finer, higher, more differentiated and more human. 
Translated into sexual terms this means that Sexus and 
Eros are-open to more refined forms of love and affection; 
animal lust is developeu into human love. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE PROBLEM OF TYPES _ ë 


TP till now we have been dealing above all with the.., 

(Ufa neurosis which® produces conflicts ‚and: 

collisions with the inner psychic world. People 
who suffer from sexual neurosis dre so conditioned by 
the object and live so ‘externally’ that faulty adaptation 
to the inner world evokes conflicts. It is the,error of Freud 
and his schcol to classify and judge all men according to 
this schema. Adler swings ov/t to the opposite extreme. 
Jung has taught us to understand the antitheses between 
the two schools. We propose to follow his line of enquiry 
and contrast sexual neurosis with power neurosis. 

There are neuroses of which the symptoms are exactly 
like those of sexual neurosis but which dosaot.vield to the 
treatment we have discussed. When the condition of 
consciousness is examined it reveals no sexual repression. 
of any kind and yet such patients are pursued by sexual 
fantasies or constant headaches which hinder study, or a 
morbid dread of public places (agorophobia) which 
makes professional progress difficult, or a paralysis which. 
cripples àll activity. In all these cases there is no evidence 
of any organic trouble and yet the sufferings are as real 
and active as in an organic disease. In analysis the 
Symptoms yield to no "search for an unconscious cause for 
they are a means to an end, the means of expression of 
3a aspiration. But purpose and aspiration—like Freud s 
cause’—are hidden and unconscious; yet they influence 
the patient’s position in the communicy very considerably. 

or instance he may be prevented from finishing his studies 

y headaches—in order to escape the respeusibility of a 
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profession; or a member ofa family may draw the atten- 

tion of the whole family to himself by a paralysis—in 

order not to have to submit to a more highly gifted sister. 
Adler pointed to the powers working in the back- 

ground and classified them as the ego and the com- 

munity. By so doing he opened up ‘new perspectives for 


‘analysis. On the one side there is the ego with its striving 


for position, self-expression and moulding the outside 
world in-accordance with its own plans; on the other side 
there is the requirement of the community that the 
individual shall subordinate himself to the Whole. A 
wrong solution of the. problem that this antithesis 
between the ego and the'vommunity presents leads to a 
conflict with the world around us. 

The tension is between the sense of personality (the 
experience of the ego) and the just as innate sense of 
community. The sense of personality feels inferior when 
confronted witii some particular situation in life but the 
ego lacks the courage or is too ambitious to admit 
the feeling and consequently it is repressed. In this way the 
psyche ïs constantly forced to install safety devices in the 
form of over-compensations, so that the sense of inferiority 
does not get the upper hand; if necessary unconsciously 
by means of physical symptoms such as we have touched 
on above. Every ‘action is then determined by this un- 
conscious security measure which has a hypnotic effect 
on the whole life of the psyche. 

The relations to the community of such people are 
always seen through the coloured spectacles of their own 
cgo They do not acquiesce in the resultant between the 
seh an Sgeumunitys Their spiritual life has become 
in the ats a Petween society and selbrnotgas 
Man > of sexual neurosis, instinct and intellect. 

Y Peopiv belong to this type of reaction. 
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The vengeance which the unconscious, takes is what 
Adler calls the ‘power neurosis’. Whilst in Freud’s view 
the repression must be annulled if a cure is to take place, ° 
what has to be annulled here is the isolating safety device... 
Many people can also be helped by being made con- 
scious of their hidden line of security and superiority - 
which enables them to adapt themselves to the demands 
of life. i 5 

But there.is no reason why everyone should have | 
health-endangering difficulties here. Every child has 
sometimes had difficulty in obeying and has wanted to 
have its own way. But many children train themselyes in 
time to accept the middle“way and find the balance . 
between justifiable claims and concessions ‘to family life 
without inflicting any sort of wound on their sense of 
Personality. Their character can therefore never be . 
revealed by individual psychology..On the other hand, 
there are many children who do not sure ghe battle of 
adaptation and subordination to society without damage 
to their personalities: they are built differently, „they 
react differently; this is their sensitive side. „They live 
more inwardly, their ego is more accentuated than their 
sense of community. They are a more subjective type. 

Ifone compares the Freudian and Adlerian conception 
of man one turns out to be the neĝative of the other. 
‘They are the contrast between_the two types of human 
Mentality: the one derives its determining influence Ge 
dominantly from the subject, the other from the object. 
Nature herself has produced various types and: bred 
Various differences of temperament. Jung now takes a 
step forward. He introduces the natural ‘differences 
between human types into his enquiry without exagger- 
ating any particular one. He has taken the two most 


1 Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, p. 63. 
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prevalent forms of neurosis, sexual neurosis and power 
neurosis, as the basis for his discussion of the problem of 
human types. 
He asks: ‘How does it come about that one enquirer 
sees only the one side, and another enquirer only the 
.other? And why do both of them irhagine theirs is the 
only valid view? It probably arises from the fact that 
both, according to their own particular psychological 
temperament, see in “neurosis precisely. that which 
corresponds to their own character.’ Freud and Adler 
transferred their own particular temperament to all 
others and explained their fellow men on the basis of 
their own psychology. Thè% widened their neuropathic 
methods, which were so successful in many individual 
Cases, into a general psychological conception, së that 
both theories are the product of a one-sided attitude. 
The ‘Freudian man’ is conditioned by the object; all 
this energy i+ dixécted outwards, he is ‘ extroverted’. The 
antithesis of this is the Adlerian type who is determined 
by the subject. All his energy is concentrated on the ego 
and turned inwards. Jung calls him the ‘introverted 
type’. Jung interprets them both as different varieties of 
man. He reconciles the antithesis between them in a 
higher unity. The reality of the psyche is split up into the . 
opposite poles of subject and object. The different valua- 
tion accorded~to them and the tension between them 
results in different spiritual ‘attitudes, the so-called types. 
Jung sees Freud and Adler as themselves well-pronounced 
representatives ôf the two types. Freud is an extravert 
a rover: ay their doctrines are not 
ae he ou the Teen soul but descriptions 
icone types. Jung escribes their methods as 
es for the doctor’s.hand, to be used locally’ for 


1 loc. cit., p. gt. 
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S they are ‘reductive and destructive’. Inversely, the 
patient requires the method best suited to his type. 
Jung pursued the problem of types by studying the 
great personalities of history and distinguishing between | 
two opposing types. They are clearly defined in the 
persons of Plato and Aristotle. Plato constructs his world. -~ 
from his own mind;’he is an introvert, whereas it is the 
clarity of the object that is evident in all Aristotle’s 
definitions: he represents the extrovert type. Beth accord 
with two trends which run through the history of the ` 
human mind from Classical times and the Middle Ages 
right into ur own age (syen from the psycholo- 
gical, not the epistemologicsl angle). The antithesis is . 
repeated in St. Augustine and St. Thomas.*Nominalism 
is Platonic; realism is its reverse. They are continued and 
reach their logical conclusion in rationalism and 
materialism. The Idea and the Thing fall more and more 
apart. The course of the history of thetuman mind in 
Europe mirrors the development of the soul of Western 
man. The division of Idea.and Thing leads to two blind 
alleys: the subjective accentuation of the ego°and, the 


complete isolation of the rational solipsist, of thé neurotic 


power addict (Nietzsche!) and the surrender and total 
abandonment to the object in the person of the sensualist. 
and the ‘practical materialist of the Freudian type. 

_In the realm of art Jung opposes the Apollirtian type 
(introvert) to the Dionysia (extrovert). Goethe and ` 
Schiller are examples of the two types. Schiller himself 
worked out a theory of types corresponding to Jung’s 
theory of introversion and extroversion. In poetry the 
intellectual character of the two friends is, reflected in 
their ‘sentimental’ and ‘naive’ poetiy- Schiller ‘searches - 
for nature’, he is an idealist; Goethe is himself nature, he 
is a realist. The two antipodes of Nietzsche and Wagner 
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are likewise representative of the two types, each almost 
excessively intense, hard and lonely. Nietzsche wanted 
to turn the world upside down and rebuild it according 
to his own ideas; Wagner imprisoned all the desires of 
the world in his music. In the 700 pages of his book on 
the problem of types Jung certainly’ proves the fruitful- 
hess of his terminology (intro- and extro-version). 
` The first aspect that requires discussion in a general 
descriptioa of the two types is the different relationship 
of the subject to the object. It is either positive or 
negative. The introvert lives in the subject: ‘the subject 
is the centre of all his interests’. The ego is ‘his familiar 
ground. He is suspicious ofthe object, he is reserved and 
hesitant in his relationship to the external world. But 
when he becomes active, everything must go according 
to his plans even if they do not happen to suit the 
particular situation. ‘The extrovert vivifies the particular 
spheres of *--sdul which are in touch with the outside 
world. “The object acts like a magnet on the tendencies 
of the subject.’ He is open and helpful to the outside 
world, he is easy to influence, he adapts himself to every 
situation, he makes contacts easily—he lives outwards. 
His weakness and limitation is mere ‘adaptation, without 
“creative re-formation’. Both the introvert and the 
extrovert have théir strength and their value, but also 
their weakness. ‘What is worth while to the one is worth- 
less to the other.’ They stipplement one another in the 
Struggle of life and are fond of marrying one another; 
they ‘attract one another and each admires in the other 
ee he lacks himself. In marriage they stand back to 
ack and*protect one another when troubles come. 
$ Ae ee and extrovert types are universal, 
Pee ge : attitudes “te life. They are ‘the central 
switchboard ‘rom which on the’ one hand external 
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3 actions are regulated and on the other hand specific 
experience is moulded’.1 But what is in fact switched 


over? The difference of the introverts among themselves ` 
and among the extroverts too are so great that the- 


question isinevitable. Jung’s book on psychological types is 


the fruit of nearly ten years’ effort to answer the question. > 


Jung takes the different psychological functions as 
criteria of the differences within the basic attitudes. 
These crystallize out into two pairs: thitiking and 
feeling; sensation and intuition. The first two are 
rational, the other two irrational. Jung°is open to con- 
tradiction ‘on the justification of this terminology and 
classification: ‘Psychology is terra nova in. 
terminology has still to be established. Tt is well known 
that temperatures can be measure 
Reaumur, Celcius or Fahrenheit: one merely has to 
state which scale one has used.’ ‘Everyone except the 
philosophers knows what is meant by=eanking.’ But 
feeling requires closer explanation, particularly as it is 
considered ‘rational’. Jung singles out one meaning from 
the various meanings of ‘feeling’. The feeling of regret is a 
judgement arising from the depths of the intellect. It ex- 
presses a feeling logically and clearly, expressing judge- 
ment exactly in the same way as thinking. The function 
of feeling shares this rationality with, the function of 
thinking. Both make judgements and 
they are sharply divided from sensatio 
Premonition. They perceive, they are perceptions. Sensa- 
tion. is fed by conscious sense experience, intuition by 
unconscious sense experience, which is why they are 
Often called feeling, a habit Jung would like to see 
completely abolished. Sensation and int 
occurrences, but do not judge and evaluate them like 


1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, P- 132+ 
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their two antipodes. They are only open to the actual < 
happening, to what is taking place. 

These four functions or spiritual energies provide 

~something in the nature of a complete guide to the 
spiritual sphere, like the four points of the compass in the 
=geographical sphere. ‘Sensation establishes what is 
actually present. Thinking makes it possible for us to 
perceive the meaning of what is actually present and 
feeling, what it is worth. Finally, intuition points to the 
possibilities of whence and whither which are latent in 
what is actually occurring at present.’ 

Jung concedes to his critics that the cardin&l points in 
the spiritual sphere can be shifted by as many degrees as 
one likes and can even be given different names. He 
regards that as merely a matter of convention and 
intelligibility. But he has found that they provide him 
with an adequate system of measurement and orientation 
on his voyag~-i psychological discovery. 

Now all four functions can occur in the two basic 
attitudes. Hence eight variants are possible. The most 
highly déveloped function impresses its stamp on a man, 
it is the expression of his personality, its purpose, desire, 
achievement. For example, there is an introverted type 
‘of thinking, an extroverted type of feeling, and so on. 
But what about the other functions and capacities? 
They arè equally present in every human being. 

Accurate investigation of tlie individual case consistently 
reveals the fact that, in conjunction with the most 
differentiated function, another function of secondary 
importance, and therfore of inferior differentiation in 
conscioustiess, is constantly present and is a relatively 
“determining factor.” The two missing functions in the 


1 Seelenprobleme der Ge i 

l er Gegenwart, p. 143. 
* Psychologische Typen, PP- s8off (English: 513). | 
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, totality are not fully developed but still unconscious. 
They belong to the opposite type of attitude. From this 
it is obvious which variations and mixtures can occur. 
For all that, the conceptually intelligible functions are _ 
only ‘family photographs which cumulate the common | 
and àt the same time typical characteristics and therefore 
give them undue emphasis, wiiilst the individual charac- 
teristics are unduly blurred’. At this point Jung takes a 


step which takes us further, not so much inte a wider 


exposition as into the depths of the psyche. Any kind of 
‘ous function to 


event can bring the inferior and unconsci 
the top and this is expressed in irritability. But this is 
again a symptom of an already existing inferiority. It | 
results in the possibility of dissension and misunder- 

standing, not only the dissension of two people but also 

dissension within the individual. ‘The nature of the 

inferior function is characterized by autonomy: it is 

independent, it attacks us, it fascinates and absorbs 
us so that we are no longer master of ourselves and no 
longer share justly between ourselves and the others.’ 
If man and wife fight against trouble back to’ back, if 
they succeed in safeguarding their marriage, their 
family and life’s work and if the husband has earned 
enough money—they get time to occupy themselves with 


one another. They turn to one another and try to under- 
stand each other and then they discover that they HEN 
never understood one another. Each speaks a different . 
language. So the struggie between the two types begins. 


They discover they are two wholly different people; the 
am FIA 
values of the one are the negation of the other’s.? The 
z Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelnleben, P: 84. > d 
wos Cf. the description of such a struggle in’ Paul Claudel’s Animus and — 
Anima (quoted by H. Brémond, Mystik und Poesie, PP- 129-130). Animus 
and anima are used here to signify the two basic types of Intro- and Extro- 
version in the conflict of head and heart, conscious and uncgnscious as 
well as in the conflict of two individuals. i > 
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same phenomenon often surprises people as they move . 
into the afternoon of life. Their energies are no longer 
completely absorbed by the problems of daily life, they 
. are free and unoccupied and feel dissatisfied with life. 
They feel they must look for a new purpose in life. What 
has happened ? It is the problem of the ‘general change of 
attitude’. It sometimes happens that before marriage a 
man can be explained in Freudian terms and afterwards 
in Adlerian, which has, incidentally, always been the way 
of common sense. Extroversion is liable to break down 
when circumstances change as they usually do with 
advancing. years. The extroverted man now has to try 
and understand his introverted wife and vice versa. The 
ageing person now has time to occupy himself with his 
inner soul and is confronted with the task of developing 
hitherto neglected functions. ‘The problem of types 
suggested by the conflict between Freud and Adler 
evidently le>4sus into a new problem, the problem of 
opposites. It is obvious that extro- and introversion are 
two. Opposite, natural psychological attitudes or ten- 
dencies which Goethe once called diastole and systole. 
They ought to bring about a rhythm of life in a har- 
Monious sequence but it seems to require supreme 
“mastery to attain this rhythm.’! This problem of the 
change of attitude*exists not only for the individual but 
for whole peeples and groups of peoples as well. Our 
Present Western civilization is dominated by the extro- 
vert attitude. Western man is inwardly sick as is demon- 
Strated by psychotherapeutic experience. The two world 
Wars were an outbrea® of the latent forces in humanity. 
They signified the breakdown of rationalism and the 
return to irrational values. The basic difference between 
meee and extroversion is. also evident in the antithesis 


1 Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, p. 86. 
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between the Roman and the Eastern churches. The 
guiding principles of the East are wisdom, contemplation, 
the spirit of brotherhood, spiritual intensity, unity; those 


of the West are faith, action, organization, individuality. . o, 


Life itself confronts us with the problem of changing 
our attitude. From'inside the process is like this: “When 
a man is confronted with a ditficult task which he cannot 
master with the means at his disposal, there arises auto- 
matically a backward movement of the libido, a re- 
gression. The psychic energy) is withdrawn from the 
present problem, is introverted and inspires in the un- 
conscious a more or less primitive analogy of the 
conscious situation together withan earlier way of adapta- 
tion.’! In other words, there appears an inferior intro- 
version. Undifferentiated and therefore undisciplined, it 
lives and dominates the ego, instead of the other way 
round. Psychic energy has followed its natural gradient. 
The problem of opposites is an ‘eligeaetic problem. 
Knowledge of the laws of energetics in the psychic 
system allows us to look into the deeper stratum of the 
soul. We need therefore to deal now with the energetics 
of the psyche. if 

1 Uber die Energetik der Seele, p. 94- 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


PSYCHIC ENERGY 


a E have often had occasion to use the term 
2 ‘psychic energy’, when discussing forgetfulness 


and repressign, dreams and fantasies, and, 
finally, the problem of opposites. Does it signify a vital 
energy, a psychic energi, that constitutes the life of 
the psyche? The question is open to the danger of 
hypostasis since it is concerned with the contents, the 
material and quality of psychic energy. The danger lies 
in regarding’ certain phenomena as ultimate essences 


» and substances which should in fact be traced back to 


a number of different stages of development. But these 
occult qualities obstruct the path of research, Natural 
science in the. Aviddle Ages always enquired about the 
‘What’ of a phenomenon and hypostatized all kinds of 
natural energies. What is the force of gravity which “ 
pulls. thé body down to earth? It was only when 
Galileo asked about the ‘How’ of phenomena, ignored 
qualities and investigated quantitative relationships and 


~ conditions that gravity was understood. He under- 


stood quantity in the way that physics continues to do 
today in tegard fo all expressions of energy and power. 
The energy of the psyche has to be conceived in just 
the same way.’ It expresses a quantitative relationship. 
The quality of the psyche is an unknown power, an X. 
€ psychic materia: is not explained, but psychic 
Processes are set into .quantitative-dynamic relationship 
to one another.’ It ås therefore not admissible to hypo- 
statize the Concept of psychic energy and restrict it to 
sexuality as Froud did. For reasons of ‘historical justice’ 
= if 
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9 Jung uses the term Libido, borrowing it, from Freud, 
since he was the first to examine psychic happenings in 
terms of energetics and dynamics. But ‘in a general 
psychological theory it is impossible to use sexuality, 
that is, one specific instinct, as an explanatory concept, 
since psychical energy-transformation is not merely a 
matter of sexual dynamics. Sexual dynamics is only a 
special case in a general theory of the mind. When so 
regarded its existence is not denied, but merely: given its 
proper place’. Libido is therefrre required just as much 
as ether in the theory of waves in physics.It is absolutely 
imperceptible, a pure hypothesis, an image or counter, 
no more tangible than the energy of the world of physical 
conceptions. The libido is therefore merely"an abbrevi- 
ated eXpression for the energetic approach, which very 
much restricts its use. 

The concept of the libido is founded on experience. 
Psychic energy always appears in the {6fm.of motion or 
Power in specific psychic phenomena such as instinct, 
wishing, wanting, emotion, attention, efficiency: in brief, 
the powers of the psyche. The applied concept of energy 
therefore immediately enters into the psychic’ energies, 
and this has an unpleasant result. The application of the 
pure concept of energy to the materials of experience 
leads to a concretization or objectivization of the concept 
which means that a certain vagueness steals into the 
exposition, “We shall never succeed in working with pure 
concepts in concrete destriptions unless we are able to 
express the, phenomena mathematically. But so long as 
that is not possible, the applied concept will always 
be automatically hypostatized injobservation™by the 
Material of experience.’ i 
1 Über die Energetik der Seele, pp. 51ff (English: On Psychicgl, Energy, 

PP. 31-32). $ 
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Admittedly it is not possible to find standards of 
measurement for psychic energy. That is owing to its 
very nature. It is therefore necessary to rest content with 
quantitative estimates. And one further limitation is 
inevitable. The psyche can only be considered a relatively 
self-contained energetic system. It is relatively self- 
‘contained because there is no possibility whatever of 
Separating psychic from biological processes. Psychic 
energy as a specification is embraced by the further 
concept of a life-energytby which man is fulfilled. This 
makes it possible to do justice to the relations between 
body and soul. An interaction between theni might well 
be possible. But nothing scientifically certain is known 
about that’so that we have to limit ourselves to the 
relatively closed system of the soul. With the’e two 
limitations in mind, it is possible, however, to examine 
the applicability of the laws of energetics to the psychic 
system. ThessTaws are: 


1. The principle of equivalence. 
< 2. The law of entropy. 


How far ‘the energetic view can be applied to empirical 
material can be tested by these two laws. 

The principle of equivalence means that every energy 
that is used or disappears somewhere, turns up again 
elsewhere in the same quantity in the same or a different 
form of energy. This is’ of great heuristic value in the 
treatment of fieuroses. When a:symptom disappears, for 
example, that- has engrossed the attention of conscious- 

` ness for a long time,for when it merely diminishes, the 
energy that has been released will appear in another 
. form and one may expect to see an equivalent value 
appear in the shape of a substitute formation. The dis- 
covery of the cubstitute is not difficult when the substitute 
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o formation is in consciousness. But it 9ften happens 
that a quantity of libido completely disappears without 
the emergence of a substitute formation. It also happens - 
that a considerable amount of libido disappears as though ~ 
itchad been swallowed up by the unconscious. ‘In such 
a case it is well fo hold strictly to the principle of 
equivalence, for a careful observation of the patient wiil 
soon reveal signs of unconscious activity, as for example 
in the increase of certain symptoms, or a newsymptom, 
important dreams, or peculiat, fleeting phantasy-frag- 
ments and the like.’* - : 

The law of entropy is the necessary complement to the 
principle of equivalence in that it explains the way in 
which energy is converted. It states that the conversion 
of enérgy is possible only on the basis of a difference of 
intensity, a difference of tension or a natural gradient, 
just as electricity needs a tension gradient in order to be 
converted into light, heat or work. Adivittedly, psychic 
entropy cannot be observed absolutely since, as We have 
said earlier, only a relatively closed system is open to 
human experience. In this system energy runs up. and 
down until it achieves a final balance, Thus everybody 
speaks of the ‘storms of youth’ which yield to the ae 
quillity of age’. We speak too of ‘confirmed opimions 
after ‘battling with doubts’, of a “relief from inner 
tension’. The libido follows the natural graditnt. l s 
impossible to shift psychic enèrgy freely and arbitrarily ? 
Is it possible to divert it from the natural channel, and 
lead it to unaccustomed activity? Yes, to à certain extent 
it is possible. The will can achieve.a great deal, above all 
for a short time. On the other haid, everyone will dis- 
cover that the actions of the will mwe within a course 
that is determined from within and without. When one 

English: On Psychical Energy, P 20). a 


1 Uber die Energetik der Seele, pp. 34-35 ( 
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departs from that line and tries to lead life into a different 
direction, contrary to the structural laws of the individual 
and ‘practises’ and forces oneself for many long years, the 
limits of the will become plain. ‘The will is only the sum 
of energy at the disposal of the consciousness.’! This sum 
of energy is embedded in the total energic system of the 
psyche; the will can therefore only move and work within 
this framework. The réle which the will plays in Jung’s 
psychology has been summed up by one of his friends in 
a little experience which ‘took place on a picnic they had 
together: they came to a mountain stream which was 
accidentally blocked by broken stones. Jung stopped the 
conversation and cleared away the stones so that the 
stream could flow freely again. This attitude of love and 
service towards nature is clearly visible in this theory of 
the will. Jung has also derived the dynamic laws of 
psychic energy from nature. He has reduced them to the 
concepts of progvession and regression. Progression is the 
daily advance in the process of adaptation, the con- 
tinuous satisfaction of the demands imposed by environ- 
mental conditions. What happens if there is a break- 
down? Fo? example, a person arrives at a situation which 
can be solved not by the rational intellect but only by 
sympathetic understanding. The thinking function fails 
and the onward march of the libido ceases: the obstacle 
Causes a stoppage. During the progression the opposite 
Pairs were united in the co-ordinated flow of the psychic 
Process. But a Stoppage in the ffow leads to their falling 
apart, for the antithetical function is energized by the 
Tegression of the libidcG this process is called Regression. 
In the-thinking typ4, for example, an inferior, because 
undifferentiated, emotional attitude comes to the top. 
The normally matter-of-fact person flares up full ot 
1 Psychologische Typen, p. 6g1. 
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, uncontrolled feelings if he is confronted with an illogical 
fact which can only be clarified by tactful, sympathetic 
understanding. Progression can also occur extrovertedly, 
if the environmental conditions exert a predominant 
influence on its progress, as well as introvertedly, that is, 
in subjection to the conditions of the ego. The regression 
activizes the unconscious antithetical functions, which 
are introverted or, in certain circumstances, extroverted. 
‘The one is a withdrawal from the outside world, the 
other is an escape into an extravagant external life.’ By 
the energetic consideration of psychic phenomena we 
have arrived, spiral fashion, at the sante point, as before, 
when considering the problem of opposites. It now turns 
Out to be a manifestation of entropy. Consciousness is 
forced :to confront the hitherto unconscious functions 
which have now been activated. From this confrontation 
and assimilation the way is opened up for a new pro- 
gression. In this way the obstacle and he. breakdown, 
even in neurosis, opens up the possibility of achieving 


greater consciousness and becoming more of a per. 


sonality. rH 

The following observation reveals the whole niagnitude 
of the problem of the psyche: The inferior attitudes have 
been unused and untrained. They are still in an em- 
bryonic, ‘undeveloped, archaic form.: The contents of 
dreams and fantasies show that they arevassociated with 
the other contents of the unconstious, the fepressed and 
forgotten contents, and are therefore covered to some 
extent with the slime of the depths. What this consists of 


may be gathered from Freud’s writ’ngs: infantile-sexual, 


immoral tendencies of an unaestitetic, irratioval and 
imaginary nature. All this has led to the disparagement 
of the ground of the psyche. But a more penetrating 


search reveals the germs of new life among“ these 
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unpleasant materials. It is as though one had to traverse , 
the basic slime to reach solid ground. When the libido is 
liberated from the contents of the personal unconscious, 
by the ‘psychic corrosive methods’ of the Freudian and 
Adlerian methods, experience shows that it is not in our 
power to transfer the available euergy to any object 
-chosen on purely rational’ grounds. “The energies can be 
applied arbitrarily at the most for a short time. But 
usually they fight against seizing for any length of time 
the possibilities that aretheld out to them. Psychic energy 
is a fastidious thing, that likes to have its own require- 
ments fulfilled. However much energy is available, we 
cannot utilize it as long as we fail to establish an incline.’? 
With young people it is usually sufficient to loosen 
some of the ties of restraint and falsity of attitude, the 
vital urge looks after the rest. ‘The so-called normal 
person is probably able to sever the emotional fetters on 
one side or, the»other by an act of great willpower, or; 
what perhaps usually happens is that on the slippery path 
of instinct he slides unconsciously to the other side, 
without ever realizing the kind of conflict that has taken 
place beliind a few headaches or other indisposition.”” 
With people who have already lived a major part of 
their lives, and who are no longer inspired by any great 
hopes for the future, and have only long since familiar 
duties aad old age to look forward to, we are faced with 
a different task. But éven in younger people a slight 
neurosis often conceals some spiritual trouble which is 
the result of a dissension in the greater depths of the 
Psyche. Proceeding fom physical symptoms, therefore, 
“We enesunter spiritual causes ; but we also see that the 


latter have still deeper causes themselves. In such cases 


1 Das Unbewusste im normalı 
U i en und kranken Seelenleben, p. 77. 
? Beziehungen autischen dem Ich und dem Drabestusston pot 14-15. 
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the regression is so persistent and strong that the doctor 
can only wait and see. Experience also Shows that the 
energy is already striving towards an incline and has | 
already found a tie. Usually this is the doctor himself. | 
All the fantasies suddenly appear to be related to him, 
in dreams, he appears in an entirely new light. Anyone 
who has ever possessed a friénd and adviser or a kind 
teacher and has suddenly received a suggestion in the 
course of conversation which has thrown a light on the 
one-sidedness of his outlook and drawn attention to 
deficiencies and errors, may well have stared at the 
speaker. One is aware that he has intervened in the life 
of one’s psyche and one has a vague feeling of the 
revolutionary consequences which will resuit. How does ` 
the man know this about me, what kind of gifts has he? 
He appears great and mysterious, one does not know 
whether one should love or fear him. On calm con- 
sideration the experience proves to be æ transfer of one’s 
own psychic feelings to the friendly person, who smilingly 
declares that he has no mysterious powers. With this 
experience which everyone can have our understanding 
of the phenomenon of transference is increased. 

A medical analysis naturally goes ‘still deeper and 
brings about momentous changes in the attitude of the 
psyche.” And the doctor appears even greater, and 
simultaneously as terrible as a demon wud as intimate as 
a loved one. What are the contents which are suddenly ; 
revived without and against one’s will? What is the 
meaning of the emergence of these images, which ate so 
strong that they can be projected on to another person? 
Has the energy that disappeared in the regressie® moved 
into these images? The latter are, „however, only the. 
beginning of new manifestations from the depths. For 
very soon the patient sees qualities in the doctos which 
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cannot possibly derive from the personal unconscious, , 
but can only come from some deeper place. If the patient 


_ realizes that the mechanism of transference is a projection 


_ of his own psychic contents, it will begin to perform a 


somersault, and new images will emerge, mysteriously 


, and not immediately intelligible: symbols. 


- What has happened? Jüng has used a comparison to 
illustrate the process. ‘The progession may be compared 
with a watercourse which flows from a mountain into a 


- valley. An obstacle suchas a river dam blocks up the 


course and transforms its kinetic energy into the potential 
energy of the situation. By being dammed up the water 
is forced to take another direction, if it has reached a 
height whick allows it to overflow. It flows perhaps into 
a canal which conducts the vital energy produced by the 
gradient to a turbine installation where it is turned into 
electricity. The transformation is an image of the new 
progression produced by damming up and regression, the 
changed character of which consists in its reappearance 
in a new form, in this case that of electricity. Applying 
this to the reality of the psyche we get the following 
result: “The psychological machine, which transforms 
energy, is the symbol.’ These are the problems that Jung 
has dealt with in his book The Transmutation of 
Symbols. The energetic approach has provea worth 
while. The quartitative relationships in the life of the 
psyche open up possibilities of knowledge about psychic 
Occurrences which a purely qualitative approach over- 
looks. In addition, by combining the libido with the 
symbol they take us one stratum further down into the 
sttucture.of the psyche, into the collective unconscious. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


>. -THE COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 

T was the discovery of the ĉollective unconscious that 
[once Jung’s name well know outside the narrow 

circle of specialists. If in his analysis of thes personal 
unconscious it was possible to se merely a continuation 
of the Freudian school, it was his research into the 
deeper background of the soul that established his fame 
as a psychologist for whom Freud and Adler merely | 
provided a few basic materials. The word “collective is 
used as opposed to the word personal. The personal un- 
conscious contains acquisitions of the individual’s ex- 
istence; they are the private possession of the individual. 
But underneath them there is a stratum of the psyche 
which the individual received as part of his inheritance 
as a member of the human race. It is common to, all, 
human beings, to all peoples, to the whole of humanity; 
it is ‘collective’. The shaft in the soul thrusts down into 
the centre from which the threads can be pursued in all 
directions and from which light falls on the strata of the 
psyche Which react on the centre. There we shall meet 
all the questions that the problem of the’psyche contains. 
At the nodal point the line whicfi leads down to the body ` 
crosses the invisible way that leads upwards to „the 
supreme heights, into the being of the mind. To use an 
image, the being of the psyche is harnessed between the 
two poles and all research will necessarily kave to 
oscillate between them. This must now be demonstrated - 
irom Jung’s own researches. , i 

Experience is the sole basis of our claim to speak of a 
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spiritual stratum of the collective unconscious. The o 
psychotherapeutic process was followed out above from 
the simple analysis of the personal unconscious to the 
problem of types and opposites. The latter gave us an 
insight into the inner transformations which medical 
intervention causes. The further the Íaw of compensation 
which relates consciousness to the unconscious draws its 
circles, the more pect#iar do the contents invading con- 
sciousness become. The ties binding the patient to the 
analysis become more ‘nd more inexplicable on the 
basis of the contents of the personal unconscious. The 
fact that gratitude, sympathy and love are shown to the 


. psychotherapist is not extraordinary. It is an aid to 


healing in so far as it represents a reliable bridge, on which 
the contents of the personal unconscious can be réduced 
to their constituents. ‘In this condition of transference 
enhanced by well-being a reasonable motif can kindle 
so much enthusiasm that a vigorous decision of the will 
can risk even a painful sacrifice? and the person of the 
doctor can be dispensed with without difficulty. But 
when néither healing nor relief follows, but a standstill 
in the process occurs and empty repetitions in dreams, 
fantasies and Symptoms, it is a sign that the regression is 
still continuing. Into what depths has the energy sunk 
and what is it giving life to? Jung describes the over- 
coming Of the dead end as follows: 

‘I enquired ‘cautiously fn the consultation: Tell me, 
how do I appear to you when you are not with me? 
Am I still the same? She: When I am with you, you are 
quite pleasant, but when I am alone or have not seen 


“you for some time, your image often changes in a 


remarkable way. Sometimes you appear quite idealized 
and then again quite differently. Here she hesitated, but 
I helped her io continue by saying: Yes, in what way? 


~ 
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ə She replied: Sometimes you seem quite dangerous and 
Sinister, like an evil magician or a demon. I don’t know 
why I should get such ideas since you are not really a bit. 
like that! In another case the transitional state had = >- 
already reached the limit where the standstill begins to 
becomé unpleasant. The question was what was to => 
happen now? ‘Sincé I never imagined that I was blessed 
with that “sound common*sense® which always knows 
exactly what, to do in every tangled situation,sand since 
my patient knew as little as I, ? suggested to her that we A 
could at least keep an eye open for any movements e < 
coming from a sphere of the psyche uncontaminated by 
our superior wisdom and our conscious plannings. That , 
meant fitst and foremost her dreams.’ * 

Usually the dreams referred to the person of the 
doctor. Unmistakably the figures appearing in the 
dream represented the dreamer herself and her doctor. 

But the latter hardly ever appeared in ‘his natural form, 
but curiously deformed. Sometimes his appearance was 
supernaturally large, sometimes he seemed extremely 
old, sometimes like her father, but strangely mixed up 
with nature as the following dream shows: “Her father 
(who in reality was of small stature) was standing with 
her on a hill that was covered with wheat-fields. She was 
quite tiny beside him and he seemed to her like a giant. 
He lifted her up from the ground and held Her in his 
arms like a little child.’ The patient herself had recog-~ 
nized the fantastic ‘elément in the transference., She 
realized that the doctor appeared to het a semi-diyine 
father-lover and at least intellectually she was able to 
distinguish the actual reality of the doctor from this 


appearance. Nevertheless the dreams were repeated and: 

* 1 Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, pp. 131ft. 
2 The Relations between the Ego and the Wnconscious, p. 128 (translation from 
Collected Works, volume 7, Routledge). z 
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succeeded in establishing their fantastic viewpoint 
against the view of common sense. ‘I naturally asked 
myself what was the source of this obstinacy and what 
was its purpose? That it must have some purposive 
meaning I was convinced, for there is no truly living 
thing that does not have a final meaning, that-cuvi, in 
other words, be explained és a mere left over from ante- 
cedent facts. But the,energy of the transference is so 
strong that it gives one the impression of a vital instinct. 
That béing so, what is tke purpose of such fantasies? A 
careful examination and analysis of the dreams revealed 
a very marked tendency—to endow the person of the 
doctor with superhuman attributes. He had to be 
gigantic, primordial, huger than the father, like the wind 
that sweeps over the earth—was he then to be made 
into a god? Or, I said to myself, was it rather the case 
that the unconscious was trying to create a god out of 
the person of the doctor, as it were to free a vision of 
god from the veils of the personal. Was the urge of the 
unconscious perhaps only apparently reaching out 
towards the person, but in a deeper sense towards a god? 
Could the donging for a god be a passion welling up from 
our darkest, instinctual nature, a passion unswayed by 
any outside influences, deeper and stronger perhaps than 
the love for a human person? Or was it perhaps the 
highest and trüest meaning of that inappropriate love we 
-call transference, a littlesbit of real Gottesminne that has 
been lost to consciousness ever since the fifteenth century? 
No one will doubt the reality of a passionate longing for 
a human person; but that a fragment of religious 
~ psycholagy, an historical anachronism, indeed something 
of a medieval curiosity should come to light as an 
immediate living reality 1n. the middle of the consultation- 
room ard þe expressed in the prosaic figure of the doctor, 
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seems almost too fantastic to be taken seriously.’ The 
hypothesis that the transference points beyond the doctor 
and that the unconscious tendencies have a meaning , 


beyond the human person is conditioned entirely by its _ = 


heuristic value. The supra-personal target is like a goal 
expressed symbolically in a form which can only be called 
a vision of God. But how could it be a vision of God 
when ‘the dreams swelled the kfùman person of the 
doctor to superhuman proportions, making him a 
gigantic, primordial father whe is at the same time the 
wind and in whose protecting arms the dreamer réts 
like an infant’? : ae GS 

The patient had had a Christian education but had 
abandoned the traditional Christian dogna long ago. ` 
Therefore the vision of God which occurred in her 
dreams cannot be ascribed to any conscious conception 
of God. Her critical concept of God was confronted by 
the conception of God as a natural spirit, who, like the 
wind, is greater and stronger than man, like the in- 
tangible air. How do God and the wind come together 2 
Jung draws illuminatingly on the results of ethnology. 
The Teutons thought of Wotan in the wind: Theos to 
pneuma means: God is wind, breath, spirit. In Hebrew 
and Arabic the same word means wind and spirit. These 
facts shed a profound light on the youth and childhood 
of the nations, on an age which seeks for God in the 
womb of Nature when man f@l€ himself éhclosed by the - 
‘original forces of Nature’, when there was as it were a 
magic link between man and the world, a feeling of 
unity and perfect at-one-ness with the universe as a 
whole, with the ‘boundless ocean of the universe, <te 
which men of the early mythical ages confided them- . 


,selves with a feeling compounded of pleasure and fear, 


1 Leopold Ziegler, Uberlieferung, Leipzig, 1936, P- 77- i 
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comfort and desolation’. Levy-Briihl described early , 
man’s experience of the world as a ‘participation 
mystique’, a term which Jung himself is fond of using to 

«= describe the psychic condition of patients when they are 
caught up in projections. 

S The dreamer’s conception of God corresponds to the 
consciousness of the men of that remote era. The archaic 
Conception of God “eappears in a twentieth-century 
person whose conscious idea of God is infinitely different. 

__ An infantile image of God in the shape of a childhood 

ay reiiniscence would take a different form. God might be 

a kind old father ‘on a golden throne in heaven. But the 

_ age-old giant of the wind is not like this at all; he derives 

om a primitive, archaic conception of God, a primeval 

image of God ‘which grew in the unconscious of modern 

man and developed into a living influence, an influence 

that should give us to think from the point of view of the 
psychology of religion’.2 
Admittedly, only those who have had a similar experi- 
ence themselves and are therefore in a position to under- 
stand iw sympathetically, can have any idea of this 
influence of an archaic conception. The influences and 
experiences are clearly differentiated. They take hold of 

a person from inside, at the point where he imagines he 

is ‘at home’ witk himself. They induce a féeling of 

Spiritual transfoimation and renewal. There is nothing 

` ‘personal’ abéut this ithege of God. ‘It is a wholly 
collective image the ethnic origin of which has long been 
known to us. Here is an historical image of world-wide 
distribution that has come into existence again through 
— a natural psychic function. This is not so very surprising 
since my patient was born into the world with a human 
1 loc, cit., p. 249. s 
* Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, P- 30. 
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ə brain which presumably still functions today much as it 
did of old.’ The fact that the cure coincides with the 
revival of an archaic image of God is in fact a very . 
common occurrence and in no way a mere coincidence. -~ 
Experience suggests that the distinguishing mark of such 
collective images is their ‘cosmic’ quality, the relation of ~ 
dream and fantasy images to cosmjc attributes, such as 
temporal and spatial infinity, €normous speed and 
dynamic expansion, ‘astrological connections, °tellurian, 
lunar and solar analogies, essehtial changes of physical 
proportions and so on. The clear use of mythological and + 
religious motives in dreams also point to the-activity of 
the collective unconscious. The collective element is very , 
often manifested by peculiar symptoms, for example, 
dreanis in which one appears to be flying through global 
space like a comet, or imagines one is the earth, or the 
sun or a star, or extraordinarily big or dwarfishly small, 
or that one is dead, or in unknown places, a stranger to 
oneself or insane, and so on. In the same way such 
feelings as disorientation, giddiness and the like oceur.’? 
It is not merely the name or the figure that is significant; 
the collective situations in which the figures come to life 
are just as important. One comes to understand such 
situations and themes as ‘the struggle with the dragon’; 
the sea voyage by night; the unattainable object of 
great price; death and resurrection ;“ heroism} helpful 
animals; magicians. witches, transformation; woman, ` 
mother and child; father; monk and virgin; spirits, 
demons, gods and devils. All the things appear which the 
enlightened West imagines it has overcome and com- 
pletely seen through. And they have an energetic'valence 


1 Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious, P- 135 (Collected Works, 
Vol. 7, Routledge). ‘ R z 
2 Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, p. 69. e 
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which breaks all opposition and takes possession of the 
rest of the life of the psyche. The unconscious takes the 
lead! The same figures, situations and events can be 
found, however, in the myths and fairy stories of all 
nations. Does this mean that the soul has tried to find a 
way of escape? Are folk traditions as'it were the exterior 
to man’s interior life? Are they perhaps the picture book 
in which we can discern the events and evolutions of the 
spiritual life over thousands of years, a representation of 
the collective unconscidus? In that case the psyche 
will be the nodal point of all the modern fields of re- 
search which havé hitherto stood alongside one another, 
such as ethnology, theology, the history of art and so on: 
‘and the sout is the bubbling spring, the hidden treasure 
and sealed up fountain which preserves the water of 
life’.1 Man and the human soul stand once again at the 
centre of all research! ‘Modern psychotherapeutic re- 
search has re-discovered this fact.’ With the aid of all the 
above-mentioned branches of research it collects a mass 
of comparative material and ‘it appears as though from 
this preparatory work a comprehensive science of the 
psyche is in process of formation, the extent of which we 
are as vet totally unable to envisage’. The whole history 
of civilization is seen as the history of the extension of 
human consciousness. 2 z 

Jung investigates the twists and turns of the history of 


' the development of huthan Consciousness in his book 


The Transmutations of Symbols. In the first phase of 
the “human race, its childhood, the libido appears 


entirely in the form of the food instinct which provides 


With the development 


* Eranos Jahrbuch, 1936, LE 

* The Eranos meetings in Ascona are devoted to the study of these 
sources. Their reports have appeared regularly since 1993 the Eranos 
Jahrbuch. ® 
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, of the body new fields of application gradually open up 
for the libido. Sexuality is a later field of application of 
outstanding functional significance. It first appears con- 
nected with the nutritive function as is shown by the 
influence of nutritive conditions on reproduction in the 
lower animals and plants. But in the form of sexuality 
the libido attains the shape ‘the enormous importance of 
which’ justifies the use of the term “Bbido. As the repro- 
duction instinct the libido has also passed othrough 
various changes. First it appears in the form of the 
‘fundamental sexual libido’. As an energy of ‘growth it 
causes the individual to divide and sprout. Ts can, be 
seen, as yet hidden, in animals in which the nutritive 
stage is separated from the sexual by a chrysalis stage. 
From this sexual activity the basic libido has split up 
into various parts whose functions are maintained by a 
specially differentiated libido. The process of develop- 
ment is shown in ‘an increasing consumption of the basic 
libido, which only produced reproductive products’. 
Further spheres of application are ‘enticement and, 
brood-protection’.1 Subsequently a ‘complicated telation 
to reality, a function of reality of its own’ developed 
again. According to Freudian theory, its motive, power 
is sexual: Jung says that it was sexual to a high degree. 
‘The getietic point of view sees the*emergence of the 
multiplicity of instincts from a relative’unity, the basic 
libido; it sees partial amounts’ constantly splitting off © 
from the basic libido.’ It is easy to see what a sharp 
distinction Jung makes between himself and Freud,’ by 
opposing a genetic concept of the libido to Freud’s 
purely sexual libido. Whether Jung hit on the> rigiit” 
answers in all the details of this difficult problem will be - 
shown as research progresses. Presumably other aspects 

1 Wandlungen id Symbole der Libido, pp. 129%. i 
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which he has not seen will help to complete his concep- 
tion. But Jung’s great success, which Leopold Ziegler 
praises as one of his greatest, is the discovery that the 
separation from the original libido, the shifting and 
differentiation of the psychic energy only takes place in 
conjunction with an image or symbol which expresses 
the process analogically.’ ‘The transformation of the 
instinctive energy octurs through its transference to an 
analogue of the object of the instinct, just as a power 
station imitates the watérfall.’1 The process of the trans- 
formation’ of tke original libido by the symbol continues 
to qperate; we enter into possession of it in the symbols. 
In this way Jung returns to the great context of psycho- 
therapeutic’ work for in the practical work with his 
patients the doctor continually comes across such symbol 
formations. They are above all archaic and sexual fan- 
tasies. Considered in terms of energy ‘the regression goes 
back to the sexual stage and the pre-sexual’.? The prci 
existent pathways which man has received with his brain 
are, awakened to new life. To be able to understand his 
patient$ it is therefore necessary for the doctor to study 
the life of primitive peoples as expressed in the old rites 
and mvths. It is difficult to enter into sympathetic under- 
standing of early man’s experience of the world. Early 
man had a pre-scientific type of mind. To understand 
his outivok we ghould have to strip away all the cate- 
gorical definitions which intellectualize our perceptions. 
Early man’s experience was a ‘pure correspondence of 
images’ based on self-sufficient, Saturated, direct observa- 
tion expressed in myths. Anthropology has given us 


‘inliGeriation about the myths of Eastern peoples, for 


example, the Astral myth: The sun-god aspires 


* On Psvchical Energy (English: P. 47). 
2 Wandlungen und Sombole der Libido, P. 393. 
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victoriously to the heights, falls and goes down again in 
night and darkness until his radiant resurrection in the 
morning. It is a constant struggle of the god with chaos. 
Is this simply a poetic rendering of the revolution of the 
sun? Jung’s theory is that these myths are psychogenous. 
They* are a visible manifestation of spiritual reality 
corresponding to thé course of the a ‘Every morning 
a god-hero is born from the sea dnd climbs on the sun 
chariot. In the West he is awaited by the Great Mother 
who swallows him up at night.’He traverses the bottom 
of the midnight sea in a dragon’s belly.-After a terrible 
fight with the night serpent he is born agin in, the 
morning. This conglomerate of various myths doubtless 
contains the reflection of the physical précess and so 
clearly that, as is well known, many scientists assume that 
primitive peoples invented such myths in order to explain 
the physical processes.’ According to Jung the images 
merely imitate the physical proceedings, but they are 
based on spiritual happenings. The mystery of the 
revolution of the sun is the mystery of the way ofthe soul. 
There are various versions: the struggle of the god, with 
the demon; of the son with the mother in Whose dark 
womb he has to spend the night; the picture which we 
all know from our childhood of the struggle of the sun- 
prince With the water-snake or nocturnal sea dragon. 
The meaning of the old image alway3 remains exactly 
the same. The Era of the Su God is ow Frobenius” 
entitles the book in which he establishes the existence of 
this ‘whale-dragon-myth’? in every mythology in’ the 
world, including the story of Jonah in the Old Testa- 
ment, What is the meaning of the myth; to what-dues it 


D 


1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 167. p 

2 Leo Frobenius, Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes Vol. 1, Berlin, 1904, 
Book 2, pp. 59-219, Teports on the various kinds of the ‘whale-dragon- 
myth’ and its occurrence in all five continents. ` 4 
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give expression? Chinese mysticism supplies the key: | 


The resolution is the way the soul has to go, which is 
called the way of truth, the royal way, and the way of 
salvation in the Chinese Tao. The hero or the light- 
bringing sun ascends from the dark womb of the earth, 
from the gloomy deep—like the brightly conscious ego 
rising from the passive unconscious. The ego reaches the 
height of noonday byconscious striving. A strong tension 
between :the two poles, which are as opposite as light 
and dark, fills the soul: But consciousness cannot live 
from itself; it becomes empty; and thus the tension falls 
in favour,of night and the hero, that is consciousness, 1$ 
swallowed up by the invading unconscious, the mother- 
powers. Wil the sun-god be victorious again? The myth 
recounts that in the inside of the dragon the hero cuts 
out and devours its heart. He fortifies himself with the 
dragon’s most vital part. Then he cuts open the fish’s 
belly or is spat out. Renewed and strengthened with the 
wisdom of the night he begins once more to tread the 
way of light. In the same state of tension and dissension 
as before? No—he has been changed; he has gained 
Strength atid knowledge from the heart that he devoured. 
A variation of the myth relates that there is such heat in 
the whale’s belly that ‘the hero’s hair is singed off him 
and he is born agair as an infant’.1 Consciousness has also 
been changed bysplunging down into the unconscious. 
The new polazity betwéen consciousness and the un- 
conscious has now been taken up into a unity which is 
fornied by the periodical fulfilment of the resolution as 
an attitude that is capable of being experienced psycho- 
lgically but cannot be expressed in words. That is the 
way of the soul ‘which imitates the rotation of the world 


and leads the latter deliberately behing the polarities and : 


2 


1 Erlösungsvorstellungen in der Alchemie, p. 20, 
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, also beyond them into the region where all dualisms are 
resolved, to what the Chinese call the yellow centre. . . . 
One is free to think of the polar region either psycho- 
logically as the antithesis of Yang and Yin, light and 
dark (in Chinese), or mythologically as the sexual 
dualism of the begetter and conceiver, or cosmologically 
as the division between Bemg and Life, or again,. 
psychologically, as the incompatibitfty of the light and 
dark soul, or even physiologically as the conflict between 
the heavenly heart of the brow and the earthly heart of 
the breast. Anyone who traverses this, way. of light 
travels at all events away from the sphere of polarity’.+ 
The mythos expresses the psychic practice of the dam- 
ming up and flowing back of the libido: progression and 
regression, and also the maturing of the personality by 
the conquest of resistance in the psyche; this is just as 
much the development of the human soul, seen col- 
lectively, as it is the growth of the single personality, 
seen individually, just as phylogenesis is contained in 
ontogenesis. ; 
It is the mechanism of projection which relates the 
picture book of human traditions to the inner happenings 
of the psyche. We have already met it in the analysis of 
the personal unconscious. A process or content which 
resides im the unconscious confronts us.as a quality of the 
object; of our fellow men or environmept. The influences 
of the unconscious content aresforeign tes the ego, they . 
appear to come from outside, from the opject: they are 
projected. Subject and object are embraced by a bond of 
mutual dependence and involuntary mutual influence. 
If we tried to forgo all the contents of consciousness:..the 
control of Nature by technics; knowledge of the causes 
of disease, of the human body and thesforces of Nature; 
1 Leopold Ziegler, Überlieferung, p- 254. a 
F : 
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of all intellectual faculties; the conception of a supra- | 
mundane gou—what kind of a world would we plunge 
down into? A world in which man is imprisoned in the 
all-embracing play of events, a powerless link in the 
chain of causal relationships, a world in which the powers 
of Nature are personified as spirits or demons of whose 
despotic sway man is the nelpless victim, and which are 
the cause of disease: world in which the forces of love, 
hatred, fertility, war have a sacred, divine character. 
The god of war inspires man with the feeling of hatred— 
ñan himself is.not guilty! ‘Sexuality appears as a god of 
fertility, as a cruelly voluptuous female demon, as the 
devil himself with dionysian goat’s feet and indecent 
gestures or as a terrifying, ensnaring serpent.’! Man can 
no longer differentiate himself from the forces of his 
environment, he has become identical with and com- 
pletely involved in Nature. This gives a rough idea of 
the archaic identity of subject and object which is called 
‘participation mystique’. The psychic forces act uncon 
sciously outside the psyche, bound up with and mingled 
with ths object: they are projected. They are not subject 
to the rule of the ego complex which is still very small. 
They are unconscious and autonomous. Their mysteri- 
ous, autonomous influence is felt to be magical, as 
though it derived. from invisible spirits and*demons. 
Magic...and' witchcraft are typical of the primitive 
mentality: a fact which zan still be observed today. It is 
only the difficulty of a situation which demands a NEW, 
kind of adaptation that makes the conscious possession 
of the forces of the psyche a necessity. The absence of the 
presierted contents and the lack of differentiation between 
the psyche and the object are felt to be disturbing and 
obstructive, and zaan is forced to take back the projection. 

1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 170, 
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and, for example, to ascribe a sudden change of mood to 
himself. The process of taking back psychic forces that 
have been projected is called Introjection. The conscious 
ego takes in new contents, increases its size and is able 
more and more to differentiate between itself and its 
environment. The ‘magic rites and myths of the various 
nations correspond to the stage of ychological identity 
with the world. But the necessities 6 life made differentia- 
tion imperative, and this was made possible only by the 
withdrawal of the projections, which led to knowledge of 
human nature. The revolving orbits of the stars were nlbw- 
acknowledged as the real form of the‘world. Astronomy 
took the place of astrology: only the psychological names 

of the constellations remained. Man now felt that he was ` 
the discoverer of the starry world. For a long time he 
retained an intuitive knowledge of the interrelationships 
of the natural world. According to Jung, alchemy was a 
final echo of this knowledge. The key to an understanding 
of alchemy is the collation of its results with the mech- 
anism of the projection of psychic contents. During his 
experiments the alchemist had certain psychic experi- 
ences which he attributed to the chemical process. He 
was unaware of the fact that these experiences had 
nothing to do with matter as we know it today, that they 
were iri fact a projection. ‘He experienced his projection 
as an attribute of matter, but what ke actually; experi- 
enced was his own unconsciovs. In this «vay he retraced 
the path of man’s developing knowledge of nature. As 
everyone knows, science began with the stars, “and 
mankind discovered in them the dominants of the un- 
conscious, the so-called gods, as well as the .cvzious 
psychological qualities of the zodiac; a complete doctrine 
of character, wholly projected. Astrology is a primeval 
experience, and so is alchemy. Such projections always 
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repeat themselves when man tries to investigate an 
empty darkness and then unwittingly fills it with living 
form.’t The alchemists’ writings show that during their 
work they had hallucinations or visionary perceptions 
which cannot have been anything but the projections of 
unconscious contents: ‘I demand of*thee, look with the 
eyes of the spirit at the shoot of the grain of wheat in 
respect to all its circumstances, that thou mayest bring 
the tree of the philosophers to grow. Out of other things 
thou wilt never make the one, unless first the one arises 
“cat of thyself. The work must be performed with the 
true imagination, and not with the fantastic.’? All these 
remarks Suggest that ‘the essential secret of the art is 
concealed in-the human spirit; that, as we would put it 
today, it is in the unconscious’.’ In alchemy we also 
find the myth of the sun hero and his nightly journey 
in a characteristic allegory: the father (i.e. the un- 
conscious) devours the royal sun (the ego); or the sun 
is drowned in mercury or is swallowed by the lion. 
Our fairy tales also appear in an entirely new light. The 
hero has: to pass through perils to attain happiness. He 
has to penetrate a dangerous zone (deep water, a 
cave, forest, island, fortress, etc.) to find the hidden 
treasure which is the pledge of happiness (a maiden, 
an elixir or a magic zing). Even today man is still afflicted 
by these, fairy tale motifs in dreams. They force the 
conscious ego to plunge Gawn into its own depths, into 
the sphere of dark unconscious feelings and premonitions. 
Every healthy human being is afraid of and resists too 
deep an immersion in his own depths. He fears it may 


a The dea of Redemption in Alchemy, p, 213 (trans. by S. Dell, in The 
Integration of the Personality, Kegan Paul, 1941). X 7 
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ə be like a journey to Hades. But in fact the psychic back 
ground, this dark, unknown place, exerts a fascinating 
attraction which threatens to become even more over- | 
whelming the more one penetrates into it. The psycho- o 
logical danger that one is afraid of is the dissolution of 
the conscious personality into its functional components. 
This disintegration “into fuħctiona] and sometimes 
actual schizophrenia is what the alchemist terms dis- 
solution into atoms. In psychological terms, the con- 
sciousness which invades this unknown place in the 
psyche has been overcome by the archaic forces of tlit==\" 
unconscious. In the fairy story the hero who is afraid or 
tempted to look round too carelessly and curiously 
becomes part of the solid rock in the underworld. On his 
way he meets many of his petrified forerunners. 

We have reached the heart of Jung’s evidence for his 
theory of the psychic background of the collective un- 
conscious. We shall now indicate four different trains of 
thought on which the discovery of the collective un- 
conscious is based. z : > 

1. A man in his thirties suffered a good deal from 
hallucinations. In his quiet hours he was allowed to walk 
around freely in the corridor. Jung oncé met him there, 
blinking out of the window at the sun and moving his 
head batkwards and forwards in a curious fashion. He 
at once took the doctor by the arm apd said hesvanted 
to show him something: if hz linked aud looked into 
the sun he would be able to see the sun’s penis. Whenever 
he moved his head backwards and forwards, the sun’s 
Penis moved too and that was the origin of the wind. 
Jung noted this in 1906. During the year 1910 he-was 
pursuing mythological studies. There chanced to fall into 
his hands an edition of. the so-calitd Paris Magic 
Papyrus, which is thought to be a liturgy. of the*cult of 
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Mithras. It contains a series of directions, invocations , 
and visions. One of these visions is as follows: ‘In a 
similar way the pipes become visible, which are the 
origin of the serviceable wind. For you will see what 
looks like a tube hanging down from the orb of the sun, 
towards the Western regions, as though it were an endless 
East wind. But wken the“die is cast to the other wind 
that blows in the Eastern regions, the vision will turn 
that way too.’ Obviously this is based on the idea that 
the windstream blows through pipes from the sun. The 
Datient’s vision in 1906 and the text that was first 
published in rgr0 are, Jung argues, sufficiently distinct 
in time for even the possibility of cryptomnesia on the 
part of the’patient or thought transference on the part 
of the doctor to be quite out of the question. The evident 
parallelism between the two visions is undeniable. But 
Jung is also able to refute the assertion that the similarity 
is purely accidental, If this were in fact the case it would 
be impossible to establish connections with analogous 
conceptions or an inner meaning in the vision. Jung 1S 
able, however, to point to quite similar representations 
in medieval paintings. ‘I can therefore’, J ung continues, 
‘not find anything accidental in these visions, but rather 
a revival of ideas that have been latent from time 
immemorial.?! The contention that the mental patient 
was net responsible for the contents of the unconscious 
and that to vse his hailucinations as evidence for the 
existence of a collective unconscious is inadmissible, is 
demolished by the fact supplied by psychiatry itself—so 
averse to the theory of the unconscious—that the 
conmcats of the fantasies of mental patients are often 
3 astonishingly similar to the contents of mytholo 
contents of the unconscious swallow up the ego- 
p -1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, pp. 161%. 
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in mentally diseased persons and dominate the whole 
person. This shows the power that residés in these sub- 
terranean forces, once they break through to the surface. | 
The study of mental patients and neurotics is therefore 
likely to yield more information about the unconscious 
than the psychology of the normal human being. It is a 
common experience that the average person does not 
reveal the full clarity of psychological phenomena but 
tones them down in the interests of a quiet, middle way. 

Jung concludes from this case and a number of others? 
that he is entitled to speak of a psychie stratum of they’ 
collective unconscious, the contents of which it is possible 
to study in national traditions. f 

2. The next argument for the existence of a collective 
unconscious is. based on the results of the analysis of 
dreams.? A twenty-seven-year-old officer was suffering 
from violent attacks of pain in the region of the heart, 
and a choking sensation in the neck, as though a bullet 
had become stuck in it, and also from pricking sensations 
in his left heel. Organically nothing appeared to be 
wrong. Analysis revealed that, shortly before the begin- 
ning of the neurosis, a girl with whom he was in love 
had refused his proposal of marriage and „become 
engaged to another man. His pride did not allow him, 
however, to endure his pain and disappointment as a 
purely spiritual form of distress. ,tis “uncestrolled 
emotions came to the surfac€ and afte: a few tearful 
effusions the ‘pain in the heart’ and the feeling of choking 
in the neck which comes from swallowed tears, ‘dis- 
appeared. His consciousness had simply withdrawn itself 
from the unpleasant contents, so that, left to themselves, 
they were only able to reach consciousness indirectly in 


2 Cf. The Transmutation of Symbols and other of Jung’s books. 
2 Scelenprobleme der Gegenwart, Pp. 154ff. ° : 
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the form of a ‘symptom. What had taken place was 
perfectly understandable and, if it had not been for his 
masculine pride, might just as well have taken place in 
consciousness. The third symptom, however, the pain in 
the heel, did not disappear. The hope that, with the 
rendering conscious of the psychic pain a normal con- 
dition of grief and healing would set in, was not fulfilled. 
But a dream made progress possible: the patient dreamt 
that he had been bitten in the heel by a serpent and 
immediately crippled. Vhis dream made it possible to 


“—eaterpret the symbol of the heel. The heel ached because 


it had been stung by a serpent. This meant nothing to 
rational consciousness, It must have arisen from a deep 
layer of the. psyche beyond the reach of reason. The 
dream about the serpent disclosed a piece of psychic 
activity which took place not in the dreamer’s modern 
individuality nor in his consciousness but in a deeper 
stratum of the psyche; only its resultants projected up 
into a higher stratum containing repressed contents, 
which confront consciousness as unfamiliarly as a dream. 
Whereas an analytic technique usually has to be applied 
to understand a dream, in this case a knowledge of 
mythology was required to grasp the meaning of an 
episode that derived from deeper strata. The serpent 
motif frequently oscurs in dreams, even among the 
inhabitants Of large cities who rarely see snakes. Jung 
“argues that it is probably*the same old serpent that has 
always been Eve’s particular friend: ‘Thou wilt stamp 
on its head and it will bite thy heel.” In a much older 
Egyptian hymn which used to be read or sung aloud to 
anyone who had been stung by a snake we read: ‘He 
.was stung by the venerable Worm.’ A woman had put it 
on the path. The’ patient’s conscious knowledge of the 
Bible was lamentably scanty, but he had probably heard 
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of the serpent’s bite at some time or other and then 
forgotten about it. ‘But something in the’ depths of his 
unconscious had heard of it and not forgotten it but 
remembered it when the occasion arose, something in ` 
the unconscious which expresses itself mythologically 
because that mode-of expression accords with its own 
nature.’ What were the events and experiences that had 
found expression in the serpent’s bite? The serpent 
always appears in connection with a woman; Jt corre- 
sponds in the psyche to that part of it in which love, 
Sexuality and the tension between man and woman hoes ' 
sway. In the deep strata of the unconscious his experi- 
ences with women and his attitude to all forms of love 
found expression in the serpent’s bite, suggesting that he 
was making a false response to the claims that this aspect 
of life was making on him. The underlying cause of the 
disorder was the refusal which he had repressed instead 
of accepting sincerely and honestly. “But analysis also 
revealed a further piece of previous history which had 
never been apparent to the patient before. He had been 
the darling of a rather hysterical mother. She ha? pitied, 
admired and spoilt him to excess, which was yshy he had 
always lagged behind in school: he was rather effeminate. 
Later on he had suddenly adopted a distinctively 
Masculine outlook, made a fresh start and joined the 
army, where he concealed his inner softness under an 
outward show of smartness. Hieconscious way of life was 
- Now opposed to his own nature, since his proud mas- 
culinity prevented the softer, more emotional and 
affectionate side from expressing itself. But these contents 
had penetrated far into the sphere of drives and instincts, 
and now found expression in the symbols of mythology: 
the old familiar and widespread images of the serpent 
and its bite. Many similar dreams dreamt by other 
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people and their parallels in the myths of every nation 
forced Jung to conclude that this psychic stratum is 
common to all men. The similarity ‘extends so far that 
one finds the same myths and fairy-tale motifs in every 
corner of the world: a negro in the Southern states of 
South America dreams the motifs of Greek mythology 
and a Swiss business apprentice repeats in his psychosis 
the vision of an Egyptian gnostic’.1 This is what justifies 
us in speaking of a psychic stratum of the collective un- 
conscibus. Only experince can establish its existence: 
“aiere is no.a prieri evidence in this field. An accumulation 
and collection of innumerable cases and facts from 
medical practice and every sphere of culture has supplied 
us with a wealth of comparative material and turned the 
hypothesis of the collective unconscious into the reality 
of a background of the psyche which is the common 
Property of the whole human race. Depth psychology 
has noted with amazement the independent expression 
of the unconscious. ‘No one, however, who has not 
experienced it for himself will be convinced that there 
can exist outside consciousness any independent psychic 
activity, which takes place not merely in myself but in all 
human beings. But if one compares the psychology of 
modern art? with the results of psychology and the 
latter with the mythology and philosophy f other 
nations. ome finds incontrovertible evidence of the 
existence of this collectivé unconscious factor.’ But since 
we do not know what the psyche ig and know no more 
abcut the substance of the psyche than the physicist does 
about the substance of the physical, the field ig open to 
every possible kind of interpretation, Jung is not at all 
„keen on the’ term ‘collective unconscious’ which he has 

* Psychologische Typer; eee jing 
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ə used to describe the background of psychic life. ‘One can 
regard the unconscious as an expression’ of the instinct 
for life in general, and connect the life-creating and , 
preserving force with Bergson’s “élan vital” or even with 
the “durée creatrice”. It might even be feasible to relate 
it to the Schopenhauerian Will. I know people who feel 
the strange power in their own soulsas something divine, 
for the simple reason that they have come to an under- 
standing of religious experience in this way.’ Whatever 
one calls the background of the psyche, the fact is that - 
consciousness is influenced by it to an extraordinayy =" 
degree and the less one is aware of it, the greater js its ` 
influence. 

3. The Oriental Books of Wisdom are a farther link in ; 
the chain of evidence for the existence of the collective 
unconscious. Jung has written a psychological com- 
mentary on three of them: The Secret of the Golden 
Flower; the Tibetan Book of the Dead and The Great 
Liberation: An Introduction to Zen-Buddhism. The ex- 
troverted European finds Eastern wisdom very difficult 
to understand. A study of it will, however, reveai to what 
an extent the West has become enslaved to*the Object 
and how little it knows of the inner world of the psyche. 
On this matter Jung has written: ‘My experiences in my 
practicé have been such as to reveal to me a quite new 
and unexpected approach to eastern wisdom. Bu sit must 
be well understood that I did fot have asa starting point 
a more or less adequate knowledge of Chinese philo- 
sophy. On the contrary, when I began my life work in 
the practice of psychology and psychotherapy I was 
comp'etely ignorant of Chinese philosophy and it is only 
later that my professional experiences have shown me 
that in my technique I had been Unconsciously led 
along that secret way which for centuries has been the 
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pre-occupation of the best minds of the East. This might o 
have been taken for subjective imagination—one reason 
for my previous hesitancy in publishing anything on the 
subject—but Wilhelm, that expert authority on the soul 
of China (and translator of The Secret of the Goldon 
Flower), has openly confirmed the coincidence for me. 
In so doing, he has,given me the courage to write about 
a Chinese text which, though belonging in essence to the 
mysterious shadows of the eastern mind, yet at the same 
time, and this is important, shows striking parallels to the 
“=<“urse of psychological development in my patients, 
none of whom is Chinese.?1 
The psychotherapist is faced with the task of healing 
the schism in his patient’s psyche and helping him to 
find a way to embrace and combine the opposites. 
Starting with the physical symptoms he penetrates into 
the personal and collective unconscious. The aim of the 
way of healing which is called individuation is to bring 
the contents of the unconscious into unity with con- 
sciousness. That is also the purpose of the Chinese 
writings: In the Chinese Book of Wisdom the way of 
reconciliatiun is called Tao. The Secret of the Golden 
Flower consists of a description of the experiences en- 
countered on this way, the dangers, the stages, together 
with warnings to the followers of the way. Thé correct 
physical attitude and the alternation of meditation with 
contemplation sre described in detail. They are intended 
to bring about a concentration on the inner processes of 
the«theart’. In psychological terms this amounts to the 
artificial production of the damming up process with all 
the consequences of a regression of psychic energy, The 
follower of the way of wisdom hatches out the soul. The 
a 7 e Golden F] i 
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A ‘incubation heat’ in meditation corresponds to the fire 
in the mystic’s vision, the heat in the belly of the whale 
and the glow in the alchemist’s flask. 


In practising meditation one allows the soul to speak j 


as.a product of nature. One concentrates one’s whole 
attention on keeping back the purposeful aspirations of 
consciousness and allows oneself to bg swayed by what-- 
ever comes. The layers of the unconscious are awakened 
and activated and invade consciousness. Figures of 
demons and gods appear. The instructions of the’ book 


on this point are that ‘the figures formed by. the spiri y= 


fire are only empty colours and forrns.’ The. Tibetan 
Book of the Dead declares that these gods whose inten- 
tions may be favourable or unfavourable are illusions 
which must be overcome. The first to appear is the god 
of death, representing the sum total of all terrors. He is 
followed by twenty-eight mighty and horrible goddesses 
and fifty-eight blood-drinking deities. This bewildering 
chaos with its frightening attributes affords a demonic 
sight. But here too it is possible to discern a certain order. 
Reason enough, therefore, not to let oneself be ccafused 
and to make the mistake of regarding the iilusions as 
concrete. They are rather ‘radiations’ of one’s ,own 
Psychic capacity. When Europeans speak of such qualities 
as martial, jovial, saturnine, erotic, logical and lunatic 
the words still show that these attributes are darived 


from the old gods. Those who practise meditation still - 


experience them as figures of the unconscious. ‘Many of 
the earlier gods have developed into personified ideas 
and finally into abstract ideas, since animated uncon- 
Scious contents always appear projected outwards and 


in the course of intellectual development they are . 


gradually assimilated by consciousness «1d transformed 
1 Das Tibetanische Tien bus p- 31a" Ki 
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into conscious ideas, and in the process the latter forfeit o 
their original autonomous and personal character.’ And 
thus those who engage in meditation are constantly 
taught not to regard these figures as truth and not to 
mistake their faint glimmer for the white light of divine 
truth. To do that would mean losing oneself in a multi- 
'plicity of autonorzous and partial systems and chasing 
after projected and concretized figures.-It is dangerously 
tempting to do so, however, for at times their influence 
and power of attraction seem overwhelming. They are a 
«~Airect psychic force! It is possible to divine the power 
they are capable of by imagining the state of those who 
, suffer from hallucinations or insanity. ‘The things we. 
(Europeans) have outworn are only the word-ghosts, not 
the psychic facts which were responsible for the birth of 
the gods. We are just as much possessed by our autono- 
mous psychic contents as if they were gods. Today they 
are called phobias, compulsions, etc., or briefly symp- 
toms. The gods have become diseases; not Zeus, but the 
solar plexus, now rules Olympus, and causes the oddities 
of the ‘doctor’s consultation room or disturbs the brains 
of the pdiitician and journalist who then unwittingly 
release mental epidemics.’? The task of the follower of 
Eastern wisdom is to see through the images and yoke 
the psychic forces*which are concealed therein to con- 
sciousness, ‘leaving all illusions behind him. This means 
` lifting the veit of Maja tind looking into a consciousness 
devoid of all contents (because without figures), and 
tethoved from all the contents of the senses. Conscious- 
ness thereby escapes from all opposites. This is the goal 
held out by the Chinese Book of Wisdom. The.Indian 


- calls it nirvana, that is, free from opposites, We 


7 (English ed. . 
* The Secret of the Golden Flower (English ed, ; Routledge), 
® The Seret of te Golden Flower, p- 1 11 (translation emended by S.G.). 
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> Psychologists would call ita psychewhich has takenbackall 
projections. How difficult that is to achieVe will become 
even clearer when we discuss the analysis of the collective 
unconscious. It is an art and a way of wisdom, not the 
result of rational decisions, nor a mere trick or deception. 
The long preparation that it requires consists in paying 
all the debts one owes to life; in gther words, living 
through all the spheres of the psyche. It is an ideal that 
is ultimately realized only in death. The Tibstan Book 
of the Dead gives instructions for informing the dying 


and the recently dead about their bliss hy reading alous--° 


the texts of the Book of the Dead. The Book describes the 


ideal state, seen from the world of time and space, as the 


‘centre of emptiness’ because it is stripped ‘of all sense 
perceptions. Seen from above, however, it is the supreme 
light of consciousness, the unity in which there are no 
Opposites, the purest and most perfect Being—God! In 
the course of a search lasting thousands of years, the East 
attained knowledge of the inner world, coupled with a 
childlike ignorance of the external world. ake 

‘We on the other hand will investigate the psyShe and 
its depths, supported by a tremendous]; extensive 
historical and scientific knowledge . . ? we are already 
building up a psychology, a science, that is, which gives 
us a key to things to which the East found entrance only 
through abnormal psychic conditions,’+ 


The Eastern books of wisdom clearly disclose the- 


psychic stratum of the collective unconscious, which Jung 
has encountered in his analysis of modern men and 
women. lt would be possible to collect analogies and 
correspondences with the collective background of the 


psyche from every field of human culture. Jung has. 


1 The Secret of the Golden Flower (English trans. by C. F. Baynes: Routledge, 
1931, p. 120). Bo wt 
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undertaken the examination of some poems by a young 
American won?an who produced them under the impact 
of overwhelming psychic occurrences. He has shown 


_ their involvement in the whole of human history. He has 


described this enquiry in his book The f ransmutatiqn 
of Symbols. Tremendous knowledge is required to trace 
the whole evolution of the human spirit. Jung has 
explored the most subtle inter-connections which a study 
of philology reveals. In all these researches ‘the psycho- 
logical precipitate of all che ages is studied. ‘This material 
is anything but lifeless: it is rather a vital substance which 
becomes alive and active again when we turn our atten- 
tion to it. The whole tradition of the human race con- 
stitutes an enormous depository of this kind of symbolical 
material. It is our task to approach these archives from 
a new angle by basing our enquiries more and more on 
the human experiences that lies behind them. Our feeling 
is that all the sciences should be grouped around man as 
the centre, as around a laboratory, by utilizing and 


' assimilating all their results from the point of view of 


humian‘experience. This is the consummation of the work 
begun by alchemy.’1 ; 

The fourth proof for the existence of the collective un- 
conscious follows from what takes place in the analysis 
of the background of the psyche. 


1 Introduction, Eranos Yearbook, 1936. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


\GHE ANALYSIS OF THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 
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HE phenomenon of transference gave us the first 
opportunity of referring to the spiritual stratum of 

; the collective unconscious. An image, an archaic 
image of God that lives inside the patient is projected 
and transferred to the doctor. Everything depends on the 
analysis and realizing in time that the image is being 
projected. But if the image comes from one’s’ own soul, 
must one attribute the image to oneself, be the image 
oneself and be responsible for it? This is the source of 
the greatest difficulty in dealing with patients. Jung thus 
describes the progress of an analysis: He had explained 
the mechanism of projection to the patient (female) and 
made her see the necessity of taking back inside, herself, 
the transferred contents. She resisted violently: ‘What, 
am I to be a man, and more than that,a sinister, 
fascinating man, an evil magician or demon? Not on my 
life will I ever accept that: it is nonsense. I would sooner 
believe that you are all that.’ Jung reflects further: ‘She 
is right: it is preposterous to want to transfer such thiags 


over to her, for she can as little, submit to ke made into a ° 


demon as the doctor. Her eyes flash; an evil expression 
appears on her face, the gleam of an unknown hate never 
seen before; something snake-like seems to creep up in 
her. I əm suddenly faced by the possibility of a fatal 
misunderstanding. What is it? Is it disappointed love? 
Does she feel offended—depreciated ? There lurks in her 
glance something of - the beast of prey;~the demon, 
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something really demoniacal. Is she then really a demon? , 
Or am I mysélf the beast of prey, the demon, and is 
there sitting before me a terrified victim, trying to 
defend herself against my evil spells with the brute 
strength of despair? All this must surely Fe nonsense— 
fantastic delusion. What have I touched upon? What 
new string is vibrating? Yët it is only a passing moment. 
The expression on the patient’s face- becomes quiet 
again, end, as though relieved, she says: “It is extra- 
ordinary; I’ve just had a feeling that you have touched 
the point which I could never get over in relation to my 
friend. Tts a horrible feeling, something inhuman, evil, 
cruel. I cannot describe how queer this feeling is. It 
makes me‘hate and despise my friend when it comes, 
although I struggle against it with all my might.” °! 
This description may suggest the kind of forces at work 
in the analysis of the collective unconscious. One feels 
their approach like the onset of a sudden catastrophe. 
Consciousness crouches for fear of being engulfed at any 
moment by the billows of the encroaching tide. The 
forces "may also appear in the guise of persons. The 
whole wexith of possibilities of the collective psyche 
descends with” fascinating effect on the conscious, 
bewildering and dazzling it. If the analysis has advanced 
an ‘unleashing of--the involuntary imagination would 
fol'sy: which is apparently nothing but the specific 
activity of the collective*psyche’. Undreamt-of contents 
invade the consciousness. The more the influence of the 
coHective unconscious grows, the more consciousness 
loses its pre-eminence. Imperceptibly it begins to follow 
where the collective unconscious leads. An unconscious 
and impersonal process takes over and without noticing 


1 Das Unbewusste ay normalen <nd kranken Seelenleben, pp. 132ff (English 
trans. 1928 p. go; 
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» it the conscious personality is shifted about like a pawn 
on the chessboard of an unknown playér. Who is this 
player wh6 decides the outcome of the fateful game? 
The aim of the analytical method is to reveal this un- 
known third) force, as we shall see. 

Once the yncoriscious has been aroused it exerts a 
peculiar and irresistible attractions It influences the 
whole conscious trend of life and upsets its whole balance. 
This disturbance is brought about artificially by-analysis 
with the medical purpose of solving the difficulties 
which hamper development. The upsetting of the balance 
will certainly occur during analysis, if net before 
the treatment has started, and usually even without 
assistance from the doctor. ‘It often seems as if these 
people had merely been waiting for a reliable person to 
surrender themselves to and for an opportunity to 
collapse.’ Fundamentally, the loss of balance resembles 
a psychotic disturbance, ‘it only differs from the opening 
phase of a mental illness in that in its later development 
it leads to greater health whereas the latter leads to 
greater destruction’. ‘Panic has broken out in the soul; 
in utter hopelessness it lets everything go.’ Fhe desperate 
efforts to overcome this condition end in a disintegration 
of the will. The energy which is released disappears in 
the unconscious. In such moments, however, the first sign 
of unconscious activity appears. Forces suddenly «ppear 
in consciousness which exert®a mysterivusly dissolving 
influence on the conscious personality. A psychic infla- 
tion takes place. The personality oversteps its Own 
frontiers and feels borne aloft, inflated; to an outsider it 
often seems as though the personality is puffed up. This 
kind of inflation can be observed even when the personal. 
unconscious is being rendered conscious. Now, the 
supra-personal, collective contents are tut sum~iy dead 
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or indifferent material; they are, on the contrary, living 
elements whicř exert an attraction on consciousness. 
Will the ego be drowned in the torrent? That would 
‘mean a dissolution of the personality equivalent to a 
mental disease. If the ego is too weak to wathstand the 
assault of the collective contents—which js not yet the 
case if it feels overwhelmed ‘and subrherged by the waves 
of the unconscious like a boat, provided it works its way 
up to ths surface again—if the ego lacks the strength it 
will bë dissolved and the personality will be indistin- 
guishably absorhed by the collective contents. Then the 
neurosis will have merged into a psychosis, or, to put it 
more accurately, the psychosis was already lurking 
behind the neurosis, since the weaknesses of personality 
in question are usually innate, with their roots in spiritual 
as well as physical conditions. This is the proper sphere 
of psychiatry. 1 
This may be a good place to refer to the dangers 
involved in the analysis of the collective unconscious and 
the responsibility that rests on the analyst. Just as ‘big 
surgery”-is only practised by specialists, so “big analysis 
is reserved~for the expert, i.e. the medically trained 
psychotherapist. The country doctor is fully aware, how- 
ever, of the potentialities of his great colleague, the 
surgeon, and, simila~ly, the teacher, the clergyman, and 
the werking doctor should be aware of the methods of 
big analysis—in order to*realize their own limitations. 
Similarly, if psychotherapists and clergy are to work 
together, it is absolutely essential that the latter should 
be acquainted with the psychotherapist’s sphere of 
iG activity. There are various possible attitudes ¢o the 
collective psyche. The analyst’s _task is to lead the 
patient to the ors that 18 appropriate and to be helpful 
x 1 loc. cit., P. 44. 
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_e in the encounter. The first possibility is the pathological 
overcoming of the contents from the depths which we 
just discussed. The second possibility is an uncritical 
belief in thesarchaic figures. Anyone who takes this line 
is guilty of a serious misunderstanding, in that he con- 
ceives concretely images which are the expression of 
spiritual energies. He experiences gh®sts and ghostlike* 
appearances as reality. He has relapsed into an earlier 
phase of humanity by identifying himself with the 
collective psyche. This leads to certain definite results. 
If he identifies himself with the unpleasant, dark, black, 
evil figures, the powers of the devil, man will suffer,a 
feeling of inferiority and move about with a bad con- 
Science like a pitiful handful of humanity. But if he 
experiences the good gifts and powers as his own, he 
feels he is a ‘reformer, prophet and martyr’ who is 
sacrificing life itself for his ‘calling’. Sectarians, leaders 
and disciples alike, belong to this category. They are 
involved in a kind of pregnancy of their own importance 
which prevents all effective self-criticism. If, before, they. 
were hidden in a modest existence, inflated by identifica- 
tion with the collective psyche they now suddenly rise 
to the surface. ‘Weak minds which, as is sq often. the 
case, have at their disposal.an all the greater measure of 
vanity, ambition and irrelevant nafvety run no small 
danger of succumbing to this temptation.’ These peopie 
have been swallowed up by ‘the powers eof the under- ‘ 
world, they have stuck fast on the way to the ‘magic 
ring’, since they have yielded to temptation, from féar, 
curiosity or vanity—as the fairy tale says. And thus these 
puffed-iip individuals live not in reality but in aphantom 
world since their personal psyche has become merged - 
with the collective psyche. It is not possible to restore 
the distinction between the personal aud collective 
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psyche simply by rejecting the awakened contents of the « 
unconscious as nonsense and contenting oneself with one’s 
own small personal ego. Jung calls this wrong track 
‘regressive restoration’. Those who take ät prove to 
themselves and their surroundings that tIley are essén- 
tially small-size personalities. For wha‘ we are con- 
‘fronted with her@are not mere possibilities which it is 
open for everyone to choose as he likes but with hard 
necessifies of life. The awakened collective psyche drives 
man into spiritual trouble. He has to deal with its 
contents. The fourth and right way to meet the collective 
psyche feads to a critical analysis, to discrimination and 
synthesis. This is the way of individuation. 

“One wili come nearest to the truth, if one supposes 
that our conscious and personal psyche is based on the 
broad foundation of an inherited and general mental 
disposition which as such is unconscious, and that the 
relation of our personal psyche to the collective psyche 38 
roughly that of the individual to the community.’ The 
individual has social duties but he must not be absorbed 
by the mass: he must discriminate. The individual and 
society aré“divided from one another like two poles, 
between which life oscillates. In the psyche the corre- 
sponding qualities are individual and collective. Both 
must be kept apart, clearly distinguished from one 
aúötiuer. Identifice tion with and rejection of the collective 

“psyche are both wrong.’ What is necessary is a higher 
consciousness. Where is the narrow path, the royal path, 
the path of salvation, the secret initiation, or whatever 
different peoples may Call it? “This is the way of indivi- 
duation. Individuation Means becoming an individual 
being, in so far as we Understand by individuality our 
innermost, ultimate and incomparable uniqueness; it 

Bae =. 1 loc. cit., >. 45. 
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means becoming one’s own self. One might translate 
individuation as the realization of selfhood.’ The self to 
be striven for is not the same as the conscious psyche or 
the ego. The individual psyche is confronted by the 
collective ps}che as its opposite pole. Life moves back- 
wards and forwards between the two. The experience of 
those who expose themselves ‘to this process is the feeling 
of something new arising in themselves. A higher unity 
begins to embrace both poles and its centre is the ‘Self’. 
The ego, the centre of consciousness, is no longer the 
centre of the personality. The Self constitutes the new 
centre of the basic personality. The whole psyche, 1s 
taken captive by an ineffable experience which to the 
conscious mind is no more than a presentiment and a 
feeling. Everything is centred on the new-found unity. 
This is at once a solution and a release. Analysis reveals 
the way that can lead to it. 

There are many cases which can be settled by the 
dissolution of a transference and its reference back to the 
elements of the personal unconscious. But if the attempt 
to release the transference fails, the doctor must decide 
to bring about an encounter with the contents of the 
collective unconscious. Analysis then performs the 
function of releasing unconscious proceedings which 
invade consciousness in the form of fantasies, dreams, 
depressions and emotions. Solution, interpretation“aad 
purely intellectual understandfng are useless here. 

A patient is suffering from a psychogenic depression. 
He has the following vision: ‘He sees his fiancée running 
down the street to the river. It is winter and the river is 
frozen. She runs out on the ice and he follows her. She, 
goes a long way out and the ice breaks; a dark crevice- 
appears and he is afraid she may fall in. "In fact she does 


* loc.-cit., p. 31. é 
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fall into the crack in the ice and he watches her sadly’1— « 


instead of jumping in and helping her out. His imagina- 
tion is as it were crippled. By whom? The patient is 
suffering from all kinds of depressing ideas, such as that 
he is unfit for anything and hopelessly incapacitated by 
his heredity. Intellectually he realizes that‘these feelings 
are wrong ‘but nevertheless’ they persist. They cannot be 
overcome intellectually, for they have ne intellectual or 
rational foundation but are based on an irrational, un- 
conscious dream life beyond the reach of conscious 
criticism.’ In such cases the unconscious must be given 
a chancesto produce its fantasies and the above fragment 
_ is the product of such unconscious activity of the 
imagination‘ There is no point in further investigation 
to bring the causes of the case to light. The psychic 
energy is swallowed up by the unconscious; it can come 
to light and be removed from the unconscious only by 
the roundabout way of images and symbols. Therefore 
the patient has to make the courageous decision to let the 
depressing images rise up though he is so afraid of them. 
At the same time he must go outside them in order to 
observe therriz “When a fit of depression attacks him he 
must not, force himself to work in order to forget it but 
he must accept his depression and to a certain extent 
allow it free play.’ The difficult task is to let oneself go 
Psychivally, to ‘cede the mechanism of self-expression to 
the happenings én the uncrscious’ and to take the dream 
seriously. It is wrong to condemn this as equivalent to 
surrendering to a passing mood. What is required is not 
weakness and spineless surrender but something that is 
difficult to achieve. In spite of being led by one’gsmood 
one has to remain objective and make the mood an 
object instead of allowing it to become a dominating 
m 1 Joc. cit., PP--162ff. 
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o subject. The patient has to try to let his mood speak. The 

mood must speak and reveal itself and sHiSw how it can 

be expressed analogically. The depressive fantasies are 
therefore a Svisualized’ mood. 

If he had “aot succeeded in remaining objective to- 
wards his#moùd—añd how difficult that is anyone can 
imagine who is!able to feel his way imto the structure of 
a fantasy—if hèhad not let the fantasy speak for itself, 
but suppressed it, or if he had become absorbe by the 
feeling of hopelessness instead of observing himself; then 
instead of the fantasy image he would have had merely 
the paralysing feeling of being incurable and doomed to 
destruction. But in this way it was possible for the mood 
to express itself in an image and the small amount of 
libido or unconscious creative activity contained in it 
was withdrawn from the unconscious and incorporated 
in consciousness, in the form of an image. Jung also gives 
his patients an opportunity to draw their fantasy im- 
pressions. The idea is that they should simply reproduce 
how and what they feel.2 aie 

How can the man be healed? His depressiun is a 
compensatory reaction to his one-sided, intäiectual and 
rational approach. He clings to his intellectual world 
and fights against his neurosis with purely rational 
weapons. His conscious world is cold, empty and grey. 
In contrast to that world theze flow from the unconsiieus 
rich fantasy images; but oth€rs too of dark gloomy: 
values. Shall he make himself suddenly unintellectual 
now and obey his feelings? He does not possess them at 
all since they are in the unconscious and have developed 
into autonomous complexes as a result of continued 
neglect. The patient had not taken seriously a part of 


1 Cf. the illustrations in the Eranos Yearbook and in The Secret of the Golden 
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his soul, the irrational. It was merely an irksome «< 
obstacle in the‘struggle to attain his life’s object; this was 
how he had assessed the expressions of his feelings. He 
had fought against Nature, lived unnaturally and 
departed from the reality of his actual crepted self. Bat 
the ‘gods’ did not grant him success; he fll a victim to 
their vengeance irtasmuch ‘as they obstructed his path in 
the form of autonomous complexes. The naïve conception 
of the jealousy and vengeance of the gods is identical 
with the psychological conception of the projection of 
autonomous cortents. But now the patient must take his 
fantasies seriously and impute reality to the irrational. 
Intellectually that could be done quite quickly but the 
soul laughs<at the ‘deception’. Victory is achieved only 
in the open struggle of consciousness against the un- 
conscious, i.e. in the hard reality of daily life and in an 
inner struggle with the uprising feelings and their 
concrete images. The internal driving force must be 
experienced, felt and known. This demands courage, for 
it is a leap into the gloom of the half-light. The venture 
and the risk are the proof that the fantasy is being taken 
seriously anë the unconscious recognized as real. This 
will lead to a victory over the one-sidedly intellectual 
point of view and the irrational impulse of the uncon- 
scious will be able ʻo enter into consciousness. What is 
teqaiced is a complete experience of the unconscious. 
Jung explains how diffictilt that is in reality: ‘My real 
world is threatened by fantastic unreality. It is almost 
impossibly difficult to forget even for a moment that all 
this is only fantasy, a product of the imagination which 
appears to be absolutely arbitrary and artificil, how 
.can one declare that such things are real, how can one 
take them seriotisly ?”* k 

sri Beciehunge? zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, PP. 167ff, 
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The all-important thing is to understand what is 
meant by the concept of psychic reality. Man experiences 
psychic forces and impulses expressed in fantasy images. 
‘They havé become absorbed in and completely fused 
with imagesiand symbols. The patient must experience 
them, as they\come, and with no secret enmity. ‘So long 
as we are involyed in the experience 6f the fantasies-they 
cannot be taxen literally enough.’ This complete 
experience of the fantasies is of crucial import@ace and 
an intellectual understanding of them must be admitted 
only in so far as it is merely a part of the total experience. 
The understanding is part of the experience. “The im- 
portant thing is not the meaning and the understanding 
of the fantasies but the experience itself.’ Try to imagine 
yourself in the suicide scene described above, or try to 
imagine being afraid of a monster rising up before you! 
Or try letting in a witch with a poisonous drink (note 
the emotional value). Or, to put it in more up-to-date 
terms, try racing to a precipice in a motor-car and 
experiencing the fear as you hover over the edge and 
roar down the side. Plunging into an abyss on a mountain 
tour, the deep fall is transformed into»tile well-shaft, 
which leads into the unpleasantly hot, stupefying centre 
of the motherly earth! And to say that that is real? Man 
has an uncanny tendency to affirnî the expression and 
Not to separate it from the active element in the iiages. 
‘All the dislike for fantasy anf all the critical deprecia= 
tion of the unconscious arises at the deepest level from 
fear, of this tendency to concretize the fantasy.’ “This 
tendency to concretize must be overcome but this implies 
that aş soon as the question of interpretation is tackled, 
the fantasies must not be taken literally. If the experience: 
is to be understood as well as experienced, the appear- 
ance, that is the fantasy image, must uo inger be 
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identified with the active element behind it. The appear- o 
ance is not the thing itself but merely its expression. It is 
the expression of something unknown, but real becana 
it is active. Reality is that which acts. ‘Evenithe shrew-’ 
dest philosopher can be the absolute victim bf a perfectly 
nonsensical agoraphobia. Our wonderful sclentific reality 
does not shield usin the slightest front the soca 
unreality of the unconscious. Something behind the Vie 
of fantasy images acts,’ The tragedy is that it is split o 
from consciousness. The sharp division between cons 
sciousness and the unconscious and their antithesis 1s 
always a sign of neurotic natures teeming with conflicts. 
The conscious approach is one-sided, it gives an absolute 
preference to one or two functions, and the others a 
thereby forced into the background. By making t Re 
fantasies conscious and experiencing them, the uncon 
scious and inferior functions are assimilated into pas 
sciousness; naturally this process has a far-reaching effec 
on the whole attitude of consciousness. The eon 
Participation in the fantasy process has a three 2 3 
result, as Jung has seen in a ‘very great number of ae n 
1. Consciousness is extended, since innumera 
contents become conscious. > i 
2. The dominating influence of the unconscious 
radually reduced. - 
k JA EAE personality takes place in the form of 
a general change of attittkde. Jung calls this pee 
which we have already met in the analysis of the persona 
unconscious, the ‘transcendent function’. The Bee 
complexes transcendent to consciousness are deprived o 
their autonomy and ‘yoked on to” or assimilated by 
consciousness, thus bee ig function of the conscious 
personality. In~ this way the analytical method of 
2 5 ` 4 loc, cit., Paagi, 
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» dissolution finally turns to synthesis and the building up 
of the personality. e: 

The above fantasy fragment of the fiancée who drowns 
herself is therefore merely an appearance and an 
expression of e:happening in the reality ‘within’. And the 
fiancee is not» be sought for concretely ‘outside’, she is 
rather a figure Yor tlie sometiling in the patient which - 
commits suicide’ If she were identical with his real 
‘objective’ fiancée the interpretation of the santasy 
would remain on the objective level and the analytically 
destructive method would have to be used which dissects 
the contents of the dream or fantasy into reminiscence 
complexes and looks for its connection with a real 
situation.1 The analysis would then possibly establish an 
unconscious tendency for the fiancé to get away from the 
fiancée because he is not suitable for her. The patient 
is engaged and the relation to his fiancee is the only 
thing that keeps him in the world at all. If he wanted to 
leave her, as the interpretation of the fantasy fragment 
on the objective level would suggest that he dees, his, 
position would be hopeless, since then the only emstional 
tie binding him to the world would be broken. All this 
would not be so bad, however, if he were extroverted. 
Then he would be better able to establish a relationship 
again. But the patient is introverted: His relationships 
are therefore regulated by inner facts. He finds it dils ts 
to establish relationships with:þeople, sooif he were to - 
surrender this last tie he would only injure himself and 
the process would be senseless. The interpretation must 
take a ‘Copernican turn’. 

Now jung turns to an interpretation on the subjective 
level. He does not analyse any further: that would be - 
merely marking time. Analysis leads to mere repetition 


1 Das Unbewusste im normalen.und kranken Seélenlebj2n, pe.” 
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and becomes monotonous. There is also nothing more » 
to be analysed’ but an element speaks from the inner self. 
The fiancée of the fantasy fragment is therefore also a 
symbol of a complex in his soul, which Jung calls the 
Anima. The Anima embraces the whole fullness’ of 
possible relationships to itself, to the surrounding world, 
‘to man, in a word, everything which raakes the heart 
vibrate. It includes the capacity for thé slightest, loving 
attention and its consummation in the striving for inner 
union in sex and Eros. But this was what the patient had 
‘never lived: or: the contrary, he had refused it all claim 
ta liveʻand had repressed it. ‘Therefore the fantasy also 
expressed the fact that his Anima disappears again in the 
unconscious without being hindered by him.’ The mood 
is stronger than he, for he watches passively, instead of 
intervening and holding fast and saving the Anima (re- 
presented by the fiancée). The unconscious shows 2 
tendency to turn away from the world of consciousness. 
The patient ought to take a more vigorous and active 
Part im the process by letting his moods and feelings 
speak, ‘by observation and sympathy and living through 
them. By resvsring a natural flow he will gradually with- 
draw energy from the unconscious and feed it to cong 
sciousness and bring the depression to an end. At this 
point the interpretation on the subjective level becomes 
Gear: All the figures and images represent inner, sub- 
' jective factors+ Every fantasy fragment and everything 1n 
the dream signifies something in the dreamer himself. 
‘The dream is that theatre where the dreamer-is the 
stage, the actor, the PE ARIE » the producer, the author, 
the public and the critic.’ The interpretation’ on the 
- subjective level is therefore a synthetic or constructive 


process, which detaches the dream contents from the 
eg ~ . 1 Uber die Energetik der Seele, p. 162. 
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o actual causes, interprets them as tendencies or interests - 
of the subject and tries to attach them*to the subject 
again. Interpretation on the subjective level must be 
sed in thà analysis of the collective unconscious. 

“Once the process of attachment and assimilation is 
finished, the-Personality should be in full possession of its 
potentialities AY completely itself for he first time. And 
with this we méet the goal of individuation again from 
another angle. But to grasp the whole range and 
significance of this process of first becoming a personality, 
the contents of the collective unconscious must be 
examined more closely. What does Jung understand by 
the Anima? Are there still further complexes of that 
kind? Experience shows in the regular course of a depth 
analysis that behind the changing figures and forms of 
the symbols the same content is always hidden. Jung has 
called these dominants of the collective unconscious 


‘Archetypes’. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE ARCHETYPES 


UST as everything in the world is articylated and not 
an indistinguishable homogeneous í mass, so the 
spiritual background of the collective unconscious is 
differentiated. Various details can be distinguished. 
They are in the nature of complexes and units, firmly 
established and tending in a certain direction. In analysis 
one comes upon these dominants with a regularity that 
indicates the existence of an underlying law. When they 
emerge in a pattern, in the disguise of a figure or symbol, 
they attempt to dominate the whole consciousness, which 
is why Jung first called them dominants of the collconys 
unconscious. When he had acquired more knowledge 0 
their nature, another quality was seen to be more 
comprehensive. i 
In aècordance with their collective and an 
nature they donot appear to be acquired but inherite . 
The fundamenial facts of life are always inherited. Thus 
the human organism is organized a priori for a particular 
kind of world in which water, light, air, salt, carbo- 
hydzates and so on exist: In this physical structure man 
is prepared for that kind ¢£.world. But his psychic world 
is also related to the conditions of the outside world and 
therefore as a psychic being man must also be adapted 
to his environment. Man could have no experiences at 
all if he was not born with the subjective potentiulity to 
experience parents, a wn children, birth, death, com- 
munity, a profession, 04. Man is born with a virtual 
nicture of the form of world into which he is born. The 
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o imagà which are ‘aprioristic categories’ are collective in 
nature. ‘They are images of parents, wife dnd children in 
general and not merely individual predestinations. These 
images must also be thought of as without content and 
therefore unconscious. They only attain a content, 
influence and finally consciousness by encountering 
empirical facts\whicli touch and awaken the unconscjous 
preparation for’them. They are in a certain sense the 
Precipitates of all the experiences of all our ancestors, 
but not the experiences themselves. The historical 
factor of the dominants which reach back to archaic 
times, their significance as basic facts of life» as the 
‘beginning’—all these factors led to the adoption of the 
term ‘archetypes’. In simple language it means ‘prim- 
ordial images’.2 But the concept ‘archetype’ already 
occurs in the neo-Platonic Corpus Hermeticum which 
dates from the third century B.C.: to archetypon eidos. 
Jung adopted the psychological connotation of the 
Platonic concept of the idea, disregarding the meta- 
physical reference. In his view the psychological pheno- 
. menon of the ‘archetypon eidos’ is the empirical basis of 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas. Accordivgly, in Jung’s 
thought, archetypes are archaic and primordial images 
which have been imprinted on the psyche from time 
immemorial. , > 
At the climax of the analysis or,,from the pation’s 
point of view, in the deepes’ and most painful abyss; 
they appear almost without fail. A new kind of figure 
appears in a dream or fantasy, accompanied by an over 
whelming feeling of life, and to the extent that the 
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1 Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, PP- 12Uff. 
2 Jung writes that the expression Archetype is ‘commonly’ derived from: 
Augustine, since Augustine also calls the idea ‘archetypon’. He does not 
refer to any specific writing of Augustine. Zentzalblatt f. Psychotherapie, 
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figure is effective, the patient is released for his proper | 
work in life. He feels that there is a meaning in every- 
thing again; he dares to act and is no longer afraid of 
picking up the wrong end of the stick. He i¢ sure of h$ 
instincts again. It is as though man had had to traverse 
the whole road of the human race back to its source— 
in erder to find ‘his bearings anew at fhe fork in the 
road; as though he had to ask all the people on the road 
—his aficestors—how they would have acted in his place, 
what they have discovered to be right and proved by 
experiences of a thousand kinds to be the way of wisdom 
itself. "Fhe experiences of the millennia have deposited 
themselves in the pathways of the brain and thereby 
made us potentially ready to act again in the same way. 
The archetypes are the ‘psychic aspect of the structure of 
the brain’. They penetrate our consciousness, when a 
potential readiness to act is awakened into activity. The 
‘Engramme’ of Sémon are a kindred concept: they are 
the qualities which have been imprinted on our spiritual 
inheritance. All the experiences of all the ages have been 
depositéd in the archetypes. They are the condensation 
ofall that recüss in history, typical forms of human outlook 
on lfe. They preserve the oldest feelings and thoughts of 
the human race. Archetypes are the formulation of the 
results of innumerable typical experiences of our ances- 
téis; they are a cross section of millions of experiences. 

When the archetypes at brought to light and trans- 
lated into the language of consciousness we experience 
ther as dominants, as the archaic figures, images and 
symbols which were the reason for tracking them down 
at all. The archetypal images, figures and symbols are 
-always charged with dar k, Purposeful urges and instincts. 
The archetypes are the Perceptions or self-representa- 
ous’ of taese urges and instincts in the consciousness. 


The Archetypes f BETO 
> They are the manifestations of the instincts, that is to 
say, créative impulses from the unconscious. It is true 
that Jung extends the concept of instinct to ‘all the 
“typical forins of action, and wherever it is a question of 
regularly recurring form of reaction, it is a question of 
instincts, no matter whether the motivation is conscious 
or not’.1 The um of the instincts aril their correlates, 
the archetypes, fills the stratum of the collective uncon- 
scious. They are the background of the soul. = 
The life of the psyche during the history of the human 
race is therefore reflected like a drama in the archetypes, 
and now the circle closes again: ‘All mythicizedenatural 
processes are symbolical expressions of the inner and 
unconscious drama of the soul, which humana conscious- 
ness is able to grasp by the way of projection, that is, 
reflected in natural events. Unconscious man finds in all 
the processes of nature analogies to the drama that takes 
place in the acting and suffering subject.’ Myths are the 
language of the archetypes. Therefore myths illustrate 
the whole history of mankind. Whole nations are able to 
discover their own character traced out in them: As the 
precipitate of our ancestors’ experiences they clearly reveal 
racial characteristics. This is obvious from a comparison 
of German and Oriental fairy tales: the same destinies but 
what characteristically different way of fulfilment! ; 
_ The collective unconscious does not only provide™an 
insight into the history of tkê human seul. Even more 
valuable and important is the fact that it enables us to 
find our bearings in the present and points the way to the 
future. The archetypes are not in the least the product 
of invention and conscious thought. “They have gradually 
grown like plants in the course of thousands of years, like 


1 Fnergetik der Seele, p- 195. , X. 
2 Uber die Archetyhen des kollektiven Unbewussten. PP- 180, >, 
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natural revelations of the human soul, containing: living «< 
trends.’ Through countless generations typical ‘ways of 
acting and reacting have evolved ina process of selection, 
all deviations to right and left being eliminated and only 
the straight path has been transmitted so that the 
disciples of the twentieth century might find and tread 
the.path instinctively. In réply to the question as to what 
moved the human soul to make these particular choices 
and keep to one path in spite of all the alluring bypaths 
and what is the meaning of the archetypes, Jung says: 
The archetypes correspond to the truths of life. ‘The 
unconscious has experienced the life of the individual, of 
families, tribes and nations innumerable times and 
possesses a most vital and inward feeling of the rhythm 
of growth, flowering and dying.’! We must follow them, 
‘they have become psychological truths of nature’. The 
voice of the blood speaks from them. The archetypes are 
the psychological expression of the truths of life; husband, 
wife, child, father and mother, betrothed, nation, priest, 
God. May one entrust oneself to them? Jung says: ‘Life 
is in fast the teleological par excellence, it is purposeful- 
ness itself; and, the living body is a system of purposes 
which are striving to be fulfilled.’? Since the archery 
and what they reflect, human dispositions, talents an 
abilities, are unconscious, they can be only tvo easily 
overtooked. The background of the soul is covered by 2 
very rational conscious li, which is mostly a child of 
its own time, that is, of the twentieth century. This is 
why the curve of the conscious life often deviates from 
the natural life, the ‘fertile soil’ of the soul, seen collec- 
tively over several generations and also individually in 
the conduct of the imdividual person. A gulf arises 


1 Wirklichkeit der Seele. p- 19- 
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® between the unconscious and consciousness. The ‘ego 
hangs ih the air’ and solidifies and goes its own way, 
highly ‘réasonable’ ways, but unfortunately in so doing 
‘it only too often conflicts with the ‘truths of the blood’ 
which are imprinted on the collective unconscious. ‘The 
natural laws of the psyche are infringed. The basic facts 
of life and the world are ignored and life is lived contrary 

to nature. 

Jung looks: for a new orientat‘on and fresh guidance 
from the collective unconscious. Neurosis is the reaction 
of the psyche to an ‘unnatural’ life. Its toots are all the 
deeper, the more fundamental the truths which ase 
denied. ‘To deviate from the truths of the blood results 
in neurotic restlessness; restlessness produces meaning- 
lessness and this is a disease of the spirit.’ Whoever, for 
example, is unwittingly still conditioned by his mother 
and father when already grown up and has not detached 
himself from them, has not gained the consciousness and 
experience of personal responsibility, creative strength 
and freedom and is suffering from a Parent Complex. 
He has not acquired authority, responsibility» and 
independence. He has not grown beyóhd the infant 
stage and inevitably fails to meet the demands -of adult 
life. Anyone who does not dare to live as a member of 
his own sex, does not become a man,or woman at all, 
is basically opposed to the truths of the blood, one might 
even say, to the truths of Cré&tion. It is understandable 
that the reception of these complexes into consciousness 
concerns and absorbs all the strata of the soul, including 
the intellectual, the reason and feeling. 

It is in the religious sphere that the most s¢rious results 
of a false solution of the problem of adult life become 
apparent. There is a religious predisposition in man, it is 
an archetype of the soul. Jang owes his recognition or its 
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existence to his realistic, scientific method which is what © 
enables him ‘to recognize the sexual, social aiid other 
predispositions. How can twentieth-century ‘man solve 
this his most important problem? The answer that Jung 
gives from his own experience as a psychotherapist is 
clear enough: ‘Among all my patients in the second half 
of life—that is tõ say, over thirty-five-there has not 
been one whose problem in the last resort was not that 
of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that 
every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age have given to their 
£Sllowefs, and none of them has been really healed who 
did not regain his religious outlook. This, of course, has 
nothing whatever to do with a particular creed or 
membership of a church.’?! The problem of healing 15 
therefore usually a religious problem. In view of these 
insights it is certainly no longer possible to regard Jung 
as a mere descendant of Freud and his teaching as merely 
an extension of psychoanalysis. Freud’s psyche evapor- 
ated in a ‘chemical process of sublimation’. But Jung ca? 
rightly‘call one of his books The Reality of the Soul. 
Jung has di8cerned the spiritual cause that lies behin 
the physical symptoms, he sees the psychogenesis oF 
physical disease. But he proceeded to take the further 
step into the depth of the soul and discovered the 
célléctive unconscious. In the contents of the collective 
unconscious hé has found’’a focus for the basic facts of 
human, natural life and of the supreme problems of the 
spirit as well: of sex, community, God. What perspectives 
this opens up for a therapy Of the soul and for the study 
of the cure of souls! “The hour in which psychotherapy 
was born struck when the attempt was made to find the 
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9 spiritu\l causes behind physical symptoms, that is, to 

discover\their psychogenesis, but our task is now to take 
a final ste} and see the human being in his spiritual need, 
behind the psychogene and beyond all the emotional 
dynamics of the neurosis, in order to help him.’? The 
doctor’s concern for the patient’s health passes into a 
religious concern for his soul; the doctor becomes a` 
minister of souls. To a large extent Jung assumes the 
tasks of the minister of religion; how he does this“will be 
the theme of the chapter on ‘Religious Experience’, 
which might also be called ‘The Archetype God’. 

The experiences of the archetypes in the andlysis c$ 
the collective unconscious bring the whole man into 
play, the whole personality of doctor and patient alike. 
For both of them the cure is also an ethical problem. 
The most commonplace physical symptoms are often an 
occasion for studying the higher intellectual and spiritual 
problems of the patient. Is the dark but striving process 
within the soul to be trusted? Then dreams and fantasies 
must be considered the., supreme expression» of the 
collective unconscious. They are a message from the un- 
conscious to consciousness and an attempt to poin 
right way, in the symbolic language of the archetypes. 
The bride in the fragment of a fantasy described above 
was an archetypal image of the feminine in the patient's 
soul, an image of love in all its forms. and relationships; 
Jung calls this complex the “Anima’. This sphere had 
been wrongly lived by the patient; the way he had lived 
was contrary to the truths of the blood. But in the un- 
conscious the readiness to experience all these truths was 
compressed and activated into an autonomous complex. 


All the psychic energy was collected there and all - 
1 Viktor Frankl, Die geistige Situation der Psychotherapie, Zentralblatt fir 
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warmth, goodness and joy was withdrawn froya con- < 
sciousness untii it seemed grey and empty. Thé doctor 
persuaded him to listen to the language of the ¢epression. 
But he was not yet able to and there was nothing left for 
the irrational contents but to disappear again into the 
depth, a proceeding which is presented in a dramatic 
‘form in the fragnfent of the fantasy. But once the patient 
is really frightened and shocked by an ‘imaginative 
produčť of the fantasy which seems unreal in comparison 
with external reality, and if he then has the courage to 
resist and to hold out calmly, then he will have taken the 
urn towards a re-adaptation to the bases of life which 
he has resisted in his soul. The way becomes free for the 
autonomous operations of the complex, and its personifi- 
cation in the dream will gradually assume a different 
form in future, if it should still be needed at all. The 
complex loses its energy and surrenders it to conscious- 
ness. The theory of neuroses, analysis and therapy have 
their ultimate foundation in the archetypes. Neurosis is a 
contradiction and antithesis of the archetypes; analysis 
must,htlp to activate them; therapy leads to a recone 
tion with them. The reform of the conscious attitu h 
takes place in the direction of and in constant touch wit 
the expression of the archetype. 

Now it is no usé delivering an erudite lecture to the 
Patient on fantasy or dreams unless his feelings and Pe 
ceptions keep pace with His mind. ‘The patient can ony 
accept what moves his heart as well as touches his mind. 
It is not a question of learning a new truth intellectually 
—he has been living t00 rationally anyway—the patient 
must rather ‘develop towards this truth, and in this way 

- his heart will be reached, which Strikes deeper and acts 
more intensely’.1 Here again, in this coming to terms 
ATS + Wirklichkeit dei Seele, D. 8o, : 
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s withthe archetypes, the doctor’s therapeutic activity is 
merelyšan accompaniment of Nature and its gradual 
_evolutiom Admittedly he will need to know more than 
the meré concepts and tries to obtain direct experience 
of the contents of the concepts, for example, of the arche- 
type Anima. The contents of the concepts can never be 
experienced merely ‘by simulating the feeling of others: 
It is quite useless for an analyst to learn a list of arche- 
types by heart. ‘Archetypes are complexes of experience, 
which enter, as though by fate, and their influencé begins 
in our personal life.’ * Only the person who has had the 
same experience will be able to understand the» patient 
and the fact that he has shared the experience will be 
felt as a help in itself. Thus theory must always remain 
in the closest possible touch with full-blooded reality. 
The best thing the analytical process can give to a 
man is his own discovery of his nature and the elements 
of his nature. The vital truths of life which he has found 
will become immediately clear and give the personality 
a centre of gravity. The helper must not upset. the slow 
maturing of the patient by passing a hasty judgement. 
The helper must merely act as a careful companion of the 
spiritual process in which the unconscious has the lead. 
It should be noted that the unconscious will retain the 
upper Hand only if consciousness ms gone its own way 
too long, away from and contrary to, the laws of the inner 
world. The unconscious appears as 2= corrective and 
attempts to bend the path of life back into the right 
direction. Man then has to undergo the fateful experience 
of being conscious of the dark part of the soul. This is 
the positive quality in neurosis, that it can lead man to 
knowledge of his nature. Both halves of the soul, the 
light of consciousness and the darkness 
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belong together and need each other 5 they fare a 
‘self-regulating ‘system’. They act like two poles Setween 
which life oscillates to and fro. The concept “Soul em- 
braces them both. The pure psychology of consciousness 
is as unfruitful as a single pole of an accumulator. Work, 
light and warmth are produced only by the tension in 
whieh both poles“are fused. The concept of the Psyche 
also extends to the depth. One stratum rests on another. 
Jung cémpares the soul,to a building of which the upper 
stories derive from the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. That is consciousness. The ground floor comes 
fom the sixteenth century: it is a tower of the eleventh 
century which has been restored. In the cellar there can 
still be found the foundations of Roman walls, including 
caves that have been sealed up and on the bottom of 
which there are stone implements and the remains of fauna. 
That is a picture ofman’s spiritual structure today. We live 
in the uppermost story and are only dimly aware of ea 
fact that the lower stories and foundations are so ancient. 

SHE Sckultz-Henke, an adherent of the Freudian school, 
has discassed the archetypes. His exposition is useful since 
it illuminates the subject from a fresh angle.* Man lives 
within patterns which are conditioned by basic facts. i 
should be possible to draw up a whole list of typical 
facts, such as the refationships between father and son, 
son and father, mother and daughter, and daughter and 
mother; between brothet* and sister; husband and 
mother-in-law, wife and mother-in-law and so on. The 
important thing is that there is only a limited number of 
basic facts which are determined by the existing order 
of things. Within this Bee PERON of relationships we 
experience certain hu ae €nomena so regularly that 
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they Become types of the human order: the peasant, 
the crafisman, the saint, the visionary, the ecstatic; the 
„Warrior, hero, priest; the Don Juan, the prostitute, the 
simpleton, the satanic man, the radical critic, the con- 
templative and the, activist. ‘It is perhaps surprising at 
first but if one surveys an adequate variety of ethno- 
logical facts, one begins to see that “hese types otcur 
throughout the human world.’ They are joined by a 
third group of a purely psychological kind: the ironical 
man, the sarcastic, the humorous, the irascible, the 
miserly and so on. No claim is made that the list is com- 
plete but, on the other hand, there is also some Blurring 
of the frontiers between the various types and relation- 
ships. There are typical relationships between all these 
elements: initial relationships; later developments; 
typical endings: in other words, there are typical des- 
tinies, All this is seen from the point of view of man or 
woman and each sex sees it differently. Man has always 
tried to see the true pattern and to find a way in which 
the opposites are cancelled out as far as possible-and the 
conflicts resolved. Therefore the inner desire for develop- 
ment in each type had to be cultivated. In the course of 
centuries or even millennia a great many irresponsible 
fantasies have been indulged in on this subject. But the 
bad, sterile, dead and inadequate fantasies have 
gradually fallen through the ‘sieve of the collective 
judgement’ so that only thé%e patterns have survived 
which represented an optimum of order in the form of 
prohibitions and regulations, rites and acts of worship. 
The patterns which arose in this way were very largely 
irrational. Thought only helped to shape them in a 
purely clarifying and illuminating capacity. Emotional 
vision, emotional valuations end judgements were de- 
cisive. The fantasies about these patterns ‘anu ais. about 
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unsuccessful attempts to establish them were deposited ° 
in the world or myth which is a condensation ef them. 
Myths are the outcome of strivings which come from the, 
depths of the mind and soul. Archetypes are the name 
given on the one hand to those primordial types which 
were enumerated above in various groups, and on the 
other hand, to those primordial images in the fantasy 
structures of the myths which reflect the patterns of the 
human world. They are therefore both. creatures of 
fantasy and a natural reality. As creations of fantasy these 
primordial images develop an extraordinarily far- 
teaching influence. They are directly related to the 
deepest ground of human striving. They are Being an 
Vision at oue and the same time. They are experienced 
as part of the substance of one’s own person, and they 
meet all of us in the course of our lives; we imagine 
them to be an active force in the world. Their influence 
is felt as concretely as any natural reality. Everyone secs 
himself as a member of the first group and thus Wir. 
ences an individual intimation and variant of í 
universal and typical. ‘It is true that one can gitas dso 
these types but they are not pre-eminently the object s 
thought—in earlier times people spoke of have 
Presentiment of them.’ Taking Freudian theory as fis 
starting-point H. Schultz-Henke does not conclude t 4 
all men inherit a common spiritual background, but he 
merely speaks of a ‘tendency in man to experience the 
primordial images and of the relationships to them, 
which can be expressed in dreams and hallucinations. 
That is the reason for the striking similarity between 
dream contents, halle acre and the content of myths. 
But their presence in the pa jae Person is explained 
by the repression of uncomP experiences of typical 
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o to what Jung calls the personal unconscious. The writer 
recognizes the existence and activity of the archetypes, 
although he interprets them in the light of the ‘dogma’ of 
the Freudian school. 

But is the soul of the newborn child a tabula rasa—is 
there nothing af all'in it? Or is the ‘tendency in man to 
experience the primordial images ard their relation- 
ships’, this ‘deepest ground of human striving’—not 
rather given to every child as a,dowry when it@tomes 
into the world? Every child, Jung argues, comes into the 
world with a differentiated brain, predetermined by 
heredity and therefore individualized. And so jé meets 
sense stimuli from outside not with a merely general 
preparedness. This in itself produces an? individual 
choice and structure of apperception. These predisposi- 
tions are ‘demonstrably inherited instincts and even 
preformations conditioned by the family. They are arche- 
types.’! They guide every activity of the fantasy into its 
predetermined path and in this way they produce mytho- 
logical parallels in the patterns of childish dreams and 
in the delusions of schizophrenia. To a lesser extent they 
can even be discerned in the dreams of normal and 
neurotic people. The totality of their contents_,corre- 
sponds exactly to what was meant before by the ‘deepest 
ground 6f striving’ and the tendency to experience the 
primordial images. In Jung’s language it is the stratum 
of the collective unconsciovs, ‘the expression of the 
various activities of life in images’. 

The archetypes express their activi 
and energy of a passion. The reality of the inner world 
is in no way inferior to the reality of the external world. 
‘Outside there is the rational world of the Here and Now, - 
of the particular and the unique’, of concrete men and 
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things, and definite concepts and values. Inside there is ’ 
the irrational reality of the timeless, indefinite univer- 
sally human, of ambiguously iridescent figures, fore- 
boding ideas and indescribable feelings and constantly 
changing possibilities.1 Both realities are equally true 
and equally determining. They relentlessly demand that 
maa should adapt himself to them. And yet both realities 
are also incomparable and irreconcilable on the same 
level.“ They belong to. different degrees of the human 
order. Thus the problem of their combination inevitably 
arises again. ‘It is the concern, perhaps the most 1m- 
“portant concern, of the single person to find the prac- 
ticable “middle way” which unites the opposites e 
external and internal reality, to mould his individuality 
deliberately and in actual life and to do equal justice to 
the world and the soul.’2 Everyone probably goes a sich 
further on this path and comes to terms, unwittingly, 
with the inner reality of the soul. At the end of the pat 
there is the new centre of the personality, the goal of 
individuation. The treatment of this topic in the nex 
chapter will also shed more light on some of the arche- 
types. j 
* Toni “Wolff, Einführung in die Grundlagen der komplexen Psychologie, 10 


Jung-Festschrift, p. 94. 
* loc. cit., p. 97. > 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
INDIVIDUATION 


NDIVIDUATION is a spiritual proces’ by which the * 

personality is built up. It takes as many forms as there 

are individuals. Only a very few people are capable of 
putting themselves in the spiritual situation of another. 
‘I cannot therefore’—Jung writes—‘bring forward any- 
thing convincing, anything, that is, that will convitice:the> 
reader in the way it convinces the person for whom it is 
the most personal experience imaginable. We just have 
to believe him by analogy with what we have ex- 
perienced ourselves. Finally, when all else fails we can 
undoubtedly perceive the final result, namely the change 
in the personality.’! ‘By analogy’ with what everyone can 
experience for himself the attempt will now be made to 
describe the ‘way of the centre’. It is the way that is 
taken out of sheer spiritual necessity either in arlalysis, 
occasioned by a neurosis, or owing to a situation in daily 
life that so shakes up a man that he is forced to withdraw 
to the centre of his being. Another way to individuation 
is through the inner urge to find and obtain the truth. 
But the ‘gods’ may bar the way and the person concerned 
falls victim to the vengeance ofthe subterranean powers. 
The inflation caused by the activizing of the collective 
unconscious leads to disaster: he cannot get rid of ’the 
spirits he called up! The ‘philosopher’s stone’ only reveals 
itself when the innermost core of the personality is 
behind the search for wisdom. y 

Individuation leads step by step and deeper and deeper 

1 Biziehing zwischen dem Ich und dem Unk swusster, wae afi 
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into the core of the personality. It begins with personal + 
appearance. Self-observation shows that we haye accus- 
tomed ourselves to an automatic mode of reaction to the 
surrounding world. It is a kind of ‘mask’, for its purpose 
is to hide the individual’s true nature and at the same 
time to make a particular impression on the surrounding 
world. Jung cails this arbitrary outer covering the 
Persona. He compares it with the mask which actors 
wore-in ancient times, through which, their voices 
sounded. There is no connection at all between the 
philosophical concept of the person and the ‘Persona’ as 
-conceived by Jung. For him the ‘Persona’ is a ‘compli- 
cated system of relationships between the consciousness 
of the individual and society’. Everyone knows the 
official who has become identical with the part he plays; 
or the always friendly, smoothly polite lady of gentle 
birth. It does not escape the critical eye that the excellent 
mask is compensated by a secretive private life. Anyone 
who builds up too good a Persona for himself, reaps the 
reward. of irritable moods. There are people who imagine 
they are what they represent. But the unconscious cannot 
tolerate such a shift of emphasis under any circum- 
stances as is shown by the following case which Jung 
describes with the utmost clarity and frankness: ‘I once 
made the acquaintance of a venerable man—une coul 
easily call him a saint—for three days I went all round 
him and could find no mortal weaknesses in him. My 
feeling of inferiority became a menace and I was 
seriously beginning to think how I could improve MY 
character. But on the fourth day his wife consulted me- 
.. . Since then nothing similar has ever happened to me 
again.’1 3 3 
BSa who identifies himself with a splendid Persona, 


1 loc. cit, p, 127. 
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» indeed, anyone who even attempts to do so, always 
Causes unconscious reactions, moods, ‘passions, fears, 
hallucinations, weaknesses and vices. In private life the 
‘socially strong man’ is often a child in respect to his own 
emotional states, his ‘public discipline’ has a pitiable air 
in private. At home, his professional cheerfulness wears a 
melancholy face. His spotless ‘public fhorality’ is by no” 
means so evident behind the mask. It is not even neces- 
sary to study his actions, his fantasies are enougit. The 
more an effective and powerful rôle is played in the out- 
side world, the more an ‘effeminate weakness’ towards 
all the influences of the unconscious develops within. In 
private life, moods, whims, and ‘nerves’, uneasiness and 
often a flabby sexuality, culminating in impotence, gain 
the upper hand. All this is concealed from the eyes of 
others and from his own eyes by the Persona. One of the 
first necessities on the road to personality is to part from 
the Persona, to detach oneself from it as clearly as 
Possible, to strive to achieve a harmony of the inner and 
outer life and to be to the outside world what.one 3 
within. Sometimes analysis must take over the task but 
it can be solved without its assistance. 

There follows a second step in the process of 
tion. The contents of the personal unconscious 
up with the Persona. When they are’ analysed we see an 
image in a mirror which is calculated to reduce the over- 
weaning ambitions of the ‘spcfless’ ego. Everything that 
has been repressed, everything that is morally disreput- 
able and unpleasant has accumulated there and ùow 
comes alive. It is the shadow of the brightly lit person- 
ality. It must be taken into account and ther the ego will 
not undertake any pious and ascetic flights of Icarus and 
will maintain its measure and centre. Once our suspicions 


have been rovsed against the good side, there ‘i~‘lways 
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be a vague awareness of the lower side and this will give a ‘ 
feeling of balance, calm and security. For only the 
unknown is dangerous. The shadow is the dark and 
painful gate that must be passed on the way to the 
collective unconscious. Once it is taken into account an 
objective attitude to one’s own personality becomes 
- possible. In dreams and fantasies the shadow appears as 
a dark figure, as the powerful and harmful guardian of 
the tiireshold. What is the result of being conscious of it? 
“The more one becomes aware of oneself through self- 
knowledge and corresponding actions, the more the 
-stratum of the personal unconscious with which the 
collective unconscious is overlaid will disappear. This 
gives rise to a consciousness that is no longer enmeshed 
in the petty personal world of the ego, but shares in a 
wider world, in the Object.’! Individuation does not lead 
to individualism but it breaks down the barriers and 
walls which the ego has erected between itself and the 
surrounding world. The repressions, as understood by 
Freud and the ‘guiding lines’ of Adler’s theory, must be 
resolved or exposed in this context. ‘Becoming essential’ 
~ meaning to advance to the Self—and ‘becoming 
Objective’ are correlative. To be objective means know- 
ing the real object and acting with it, not with some 
illusory object that îs ‘desired’. The process of differentia- 
tion from the Persona and the removal of the personal 
unconscious wkich occur™n the course of individuation 
re neem 1 ough a roectve okin had 
its own experience. Qonsciousnkss o realy and 
With the collective unconscious 4 a Stee into contact 
€ uppermost layer 


n 
of the collective unconscious is a king of counterpart to 
omplement and related 


consciousness. It is as it were its ç 
3 P. 99. 
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ə toit asa man is related to his wife. If the consciousness of 
the male tends towards the masculine idéal, the comple- 
„ment represents the feminine in the masculine soul: the 
Anima. Jung’s concept of the Anima has nothing in 
common with the Christian concept of the ‘soul’. He 
means a part of the soul, an archetype which, like a 
magnetic field, attracts and holds fast: everything per-° 
taining to itself so that as a complex it passes from one 
colour to another. Every human being is physicality and 
spiritually bi-sexual; the predominant factor determines 
the sex. If the consciousness is male, the female will be in 
the unconscious and vice versa. The feminine-in the» 
male is at the same time a preparation for the experience 
of woman as mother, fiancée and wife. It eontains the 
natural relationship of man and wife. Psychologically the 
Anima is the capacity for every sort of affectionate and 
loving relationship. As the dark, emotional, pregnant and 
creative principle, the Anima is also the relation to the 
inner world, just as the Persona is to the outer world. 
This means that anyone who wishes to reach the further 
contents of the collective unconscious must first traverse 
the sphere of the Anima. The diagram overleaf (q-2-) 
may explain better what is meant. Paes tebe 
The circle encloses the whole sphere of the Psyche. 
The smaller upper part represents c6nsciousness with the 
ego at the centre. The Persona establishes relationships 
with the outer objects. The next layer under conscious- 
ness is the personal unconscious. The dissolution of the 
Persona and of the personal unconscious which proceed 
hand in hand leads to the meeting of consciousness with 
the Anima function which enwraps the collective uncon- 
scious. If the further contents are ever to be reached it is 
absolutely necessary: to come tọ terms with this ore 
of the growl of the soul. {The arrows and the centre o 
~ 9 
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cy point, will be explained below: the 


help our conceptual understanding. It 


comes nowhere near the spiritual reality of the mutually 
penetrating energies’and dispositions.1) The sphere of the 
Anima ( 


the Animus in woman) is so important that 
practising therapists have®been struck by the following 
fact: the more the doctor has balanced the male-female 
antithesis within himself and anchored it to the ce 
his Personality, that is to say, has by individuatio 
the archetype Anima part of his Consciousness, the more 
he can help tae patient since he is not suffering 


from an 
* Cf. the ©.dilar description in Joan Corrie, Jungs Psychologie im Abriss, 
Zürich, iggy: n. 23. 
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unconscious transference, a so-called counter-trans- 
ference to the patient, but retains his ‘complete objec- 
, tivity.1 Probably the same discovery can be made in all 
' educational activity. If one ventures to speak of spiritual 
harmony and perfect spiritual balance at all, the arche- 
type Anima is the key to it. It mediates all relationis 
with the depths of tHe soul. s, ; 

We shall now try to show the full significance af the 
archetype Anima. How do weget to know it? It is 
already at work in the child, since it is the Anima which 
bestows a ‘superhuman radiance’ on the image of the 
mother. When this transference is gradually removed bys 
the triteness of everyday life, the archetype slips back 
into the unconscious, but without losing its*tension and 
rich instinctive life. ‘From then on it is so to say ready to 
jump and projects itself at the first opportunity, namely 
when a female person makes an impression which breaks 
down the barriers of the commonplace. .. . In the 
experiences of a man’s love life the peycholoey of this 
archetype is revealed in the form of boundless fascina- 
tion, over-estimation and delusion or in the form of 
misogyny with all its degrees and varieties, which cannot 
be explained at all by reference to the real nature of the 
particular “objects”. . . . Ina case of Anima projection one 
might défine this figure as the sum of all the contents and 
qualities which remains over if the real person of the 
beloved is subtracted from #he total picture which the 
lover has outlined in his mind. This sum constitutes an 
autonomous complex in the unconscious of the aapa 
which is ready at any time to produce a new projection.’® 
The tragedy which is painted in the brightest colours in 


1 Gustav Schmalz, Einige pease a ras der Psyékotherapic, in the 
Zentralblatt f. Psychotherapie, X (1938), » 
2 Uber den Arti typus, Zentralblatt}. Pocheieai, 1 Ix (1936p. 271. 
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literature or cynically caricatured and which lurks 
behind this process is revealed to the doctor. 

The experience of the Anima cannot be produced at 
will since it is a matter of coincidence, fate and guidance. 
All that one can do is to be prepared for the adventure 
which such an experience always represents and to set 
aside all idea that it is something bad, sinful and un- 
manly. One must also not be disheartened by the thought 
of having to investigate the relationship and realize it, 
though a strong and powerful tendency urges one to do 
so. Concretizing the relationship is not the task of 
¢mstincts and obscure impulses but of the reflective mind, 
which should become master of the passion and guide it. 
But to attairf its throne the mind must come to terms with 
the whole range of the archetype. All artificial self- 
control and hyper-masculine ignoring of it, all hiding 
behind allegedly religious considerations represents an 
evasion of this task which is set by life itself. The Anima 
and its energies are thereby repressed and it slips back 
into ths unconscious. This attitude which is apparently 
so ‘reasdnable’ and is sometimes garnished with a touch 
of asceticism, very often departs from the archetypal 
bases of. tha Jaws of life. The revenge which conscious- 
ness takes is, according to the particular psychic con- 
stitution, either a stunted personality or a neurosis, as in 
the example of the officer which we have quoted. The 
Anima makes itself evident*in dreams and fantasies as a 
female figure, and it was this that first led to the dis- 
covety of this complex. The neurosis is also from the 
angle of depth psychology a desire for he 
of the psyche. It expresses a desire for a return to the 
bases of the lews of Nature, which had become buried in 
the collective PEA ber sone People, however, can 
endure the “loss of tae in the consci- usness: they 
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are built on a larger scale; above all, younger people in 
the middle of life intent on success. ‘After the middle of 


life a constant loss of Anima means an increasingly 


serious loss of vitality, flexibility and humanity.’ Such 
people seem ‘soulless’ but the animation, that is, spirit- 
ualizing, of this sphere of life invests the personality with 
a ‘soul’—which is Why Jung uses the ferm ‘Anima’..The > 
clear-cut task is to attempt to come to terms with the 
Anima, in a way corresponding to truth and feality.” 
Education should show the way. Mortification and 
repression are an escape; the all-important thing is to 
look the power of the Anima complex squarely in the face 
and to get to know it, then it will lose its danger and can 
be taken possession of by the mind and made part of it. 
It is of the utmost importance to understand the 
mechanism of projection. Through a pre-conscious vital 
process an unconscious content belonging to the subject 
is transferred to the object so that it appears to belong to 
the object. The Anima function is projected. “But the 
projection ceases the moment it is clearly recognized, 
that is, when it is realized that the content actually 
belongs to the subject.’ This has often happened collec- 
tively in history.’ The polytheistic heaven -of antiquity 
lost its influence when its figures were unmasked as a 
mere reflection of human types. The figure of the Grace 
was seen to be a representation of erotic fantasy and the 
witch the image of human intfigue. But these very human 
characteristics disturb the dreamer and the neurotic as 
archetypal images. g, 
Even they depend, therefore, on the attitude in which 
the Anima is constellated. The power and fascination 
which seem to proceed from the object, fm a man or 
woman, ag a result of projection, must be ežyerienced in 
all its streitcth and influence, but, and this.’s the most 
a ə 
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difficult aspect of the task, knowledge of the projection « 
must slowly permeate the feeling. That which dominates, 
attracts and arrests the lover in the object in fact pro- 
ceeds from himself, is inside himself, This transposition 
will succeed the more easily if the first step in the process 
of individuation has already awakened suspicions against 
“mere appearance&nd given cause to’ take spiritual reality 
seriously. It is useless to repeat the facts of the projection 
w onself purely intellectually: the important thing is the 
inner experience. It will be some time before the real facts 
become part of one’s innermost feeling and it takes time 
to see the objectivity of the other person. The projected 
contents gradually fall back on the lover himself. But 
there is darger in this ‘introjection’. The ego must be 
immediately differentiated from the contents that have 
been taken back. A real technique is necessary to attain 
the ‘objectivation of the Anima’! One may ask: ‘What 
do you want of me?” There is an advantage in putting the 
question to the Anima so personally. Its ‘personality’ is 
thereby recognized and the possibility of entering into 
relationship with it is established. The more personally it 
1s regarded the better. “The art consists in giving voice to 
the invisible. vis-à-vis, putting at its disposal the mech- 
anism of expression for several moments, without being 
overwhelmed by the disgust which one may fiaturally 
feel with oneself at such an apparently absurd game, or 
by the doubt in the “gen=ineness” of the voice of the 
vis-à-vis? What do you want, what ar 
what pleases you so well? one will ask 
of foundering in mere feeling must be z 
practise the art of speaking to oneself 
as if the emotion itself were speakin 
emotion lasis, criticism should þe wi 
r ‘Bestehinger zwiscren dem Ich und lem Ung 
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a emotion has ‘presented its case? then the mind must 
contend with it critically just as if it were:confronted by a 
‘real and friendly person’. Question and answer must 
succeed one another until the result of the discussion is 
satisfactory. ‘Whether the result is satisfactory or not 
is decided by the subjective feeling. It is naturally useless 
to humbug oneself. Scrupuldéus honesty towards oneself . 
and no hasty anticipation of what the other side may 
say, are indispensable conditions of this technique we 
education of the Anima.’ Another factor makes the pro- 
cess more difficult. Anyone who tries to abolish the 
projection of his Anima in this way will not only ex-, 
perience the most intense feelings of love, the joy and 
happiness of well-being, he will also-be suddenly thrown 
into the opposite emotions. Indignation and bad temper 
towards himself and the whole world will make him 
unbearable. As a neighbour in the house of the soul the 
Anima has all the good and bad qualities of a fellow 
lodger. One naturally puts the blame on one’s own 
behaviour for being so ‘unnatural’. But one must know 
that when a projection is annulled the archetypé breaks 
up into its own opposite. Everyone can imagine what the 
| opposite of the Anima contains if he thinks of various 
husbands at home and the way they treat their relations, 
or of bachelors. The technique of objectivizing the 
Anima helps us to differentiate ourselves from it. The 
usual rule is the outright rejection of these unpleasant 
tendencies as a weakness of our own. 
They are not our own striving but are forced on us by 
f the unconscious, i.e. by the Anima. The falling asunder 
; of the opposites when a projection is annulled irritates us 
violently at first, for the soul is steering between Scylla 
and Charybdis, between pleasure and dispřłasure, love 
and hatredsconfidence and suspicion. The Same process 
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will play an important part in our discussion of the arche- ‘ 
type God. It ought not to be concealed that the technique 
that has been described so unemotionally here involves a 
period of the most painful spiritual conflict for the 
subject. The whole soul aches as if it had lost all its 
Protective skin and yet it feels that whilst an illusory 
` solution would Bring relaxation it’ would bring no real 
solution. The heart burns like a wound, but this very 
‘paiishas to be suffered to the bitter end,, honestly and 
objectively, that is, without either courting it or evading 
it. Admittedly, most people only notice that a projection 
oof their own spiritual energies existed when love grows 
cold or is disillusioned by a tiresomely commonplace 
action on the part of the real object. This too shows how 
difficult it is to become detached from a projection. The 
ego finds itself between hammer and anvil. The arche- 
typal situation is like a forge. The invisible masterpiece 
would be the personality. It is the intermediary between 
the demands of the outside world which are reflected in 
Consciousness and the needs of the inner world which are 
Imagec in the archetypes of the collective unconscious. 
The powers from outside and from within waver round 
this centre. They are related to one another like opposite 
poles which must meet at the centre. The tension betwee? 
them gives birth voluntarily or involuntarily to’a middle 
‘sense’. This is a kind of final court of appeal in the soul 
which is difficult to defines“one has a feeling of what one 
ought to be and might be. To deviate fr 
mert means taking the wrong path 
and disease.’! Jung thinks that if 
Powerful religious associations he would use the term 
-‘conscience’ This word would ‘describe this court of 
appeal exccilently’. We shall discuss. this further later on 
Cor ates a, e 1 loc. cit., pp. 131E ; vy ‘ A 
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The change in the personality can be illuminated still 


more by a different metaphor. The soul is like a large 
country. The struggle with the archetypes, in this case 
the Anima, is a voyage of discovery into unknown terri- 
tory with all the dangers, troubles and fears bound up 
with such an enterprise. Will the ‘ego’ be able to take it 
on and withstand it all? It can shut its*eyes to it, escape 


or put up immovable boundary posts. Then a swamp © 


bereft of all conscious culture will,develop in the uzzori= 
scious. A vital problem will have failed to havé been 
solved. But the ego can also take the risk of marching in, 
entrusting itself to the unknown and—losing itself. “She 
half pulled him in, half sank he down.’ For this happens 
when man succumbs to the first onslaught ofthe feelings 
and puts them into action. The only way that is worthy 
of a human being is exploration and spiritual appropria- 
tion, that is, cultivation and control. Admittedly, the 
ego returns changed; inwardly broader, better informed 
and sustained by an inner feeling that is expressed in a 
premonitory knowledge of the breadth and depth of the 
soul, of its brightness and darkness. From now ‘on this 
‘knowledge’ influences every deliberate decision: it is a 
conscience. It says to the ego: You must now. take this 
new province into account and incorporate it in your 
behavior; its voice is like that of a secret, invisible 
adviser. Jung describes this feeling as the new and slowly 
developing centre of the personality. Its centre is no 
longer in the ego, as the sum of the contents of conscious- 
ness but in a point between consciousness and the un- 
conscious. Jung calls it the Self. In the above diagram 
this ‘process of centring’ is illustrated by the arrows 
which point to thé Self. Individuation aims åt the forma- 
tion of the,Self, which is why it can also be called the 
‘developméé:* of the Self’ or the creation of the self. But 
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the road to this goal is still a long one. For with the o 
‘yoking’ of the Anima (in woman, of the Animus) only one 
province has been conquered, only one part of the soul 
centred on the self. Many further strokes of the 
hammer have to follow in the forge of life. Behind the 
Anima complex land appears. The struggle with it and 
its objectivization merely opens up a way to the depth of 
the collective unconscious, as experience in analysis 
~siczss, Again, there are two kinds of encoynter with the 
collective psyche: 1. Through the archetypal situation. 
In this situation man experiences the effect of an arche- 

. type on the basis of external circumstances even if he 
does not realize it or gives it another name. 2. Arti- 
ficially, through analysis. This led Jung to an under- 
standing of the inner processes and made it possible to 
clothe them in words. Let me describe both ways. 

One sometimes meets men and women of great 
serenity, inner clarity, wisdom and goodness. They have 
experienced much and have had to fight a hard fight 
through life; usually they work in a community. It is not 
knowledge that makes them great and admirable; even a 
completely uneducated peasant can penetrate into the 
unknown depths. One has a feeling that their real home 
is elsewhere; a Mysterious magic surrounds them and 
influences their environment. How have they become 
like this? To discover the reasons one has to read the 
wrinkles on their face ané-look into their unfathomable 
eyes. They tell of the hard fate that they have defied and 
with which they have wrestled: in family life; in respon- 
sibility for wife and child; 1n Concern for a community ; 
in grave personal temptations; in defeat and bitterness of 
heart; calmly endured victory; illness and mortal peril; 
the treachery of others; the consciousness of deadershi ; 
the knowledge of tre secret forces of his i 
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ə experience of the relationships which bind one age to 


another; the discovery that the individual only, repre- 
sents a link in the chain of cause and effect, but a link 
which includes the possibility of freely conscious and 
dangerous deeds. And not least a struggle to discern the 
meaning of the Whole, to discover whether it is imma- 
nent in the world or*whethef it can only be discovered 
when man surrenders by a conscious decision to a tran- 
scendent ‘unknown’ power, of which he is the create 
That is the problem of God. All that is easily recounted ; 
but young people only glimpse what is behind it when 
they meet such secret kings. Such men 4nd women, who , 
have grown to wisdom, have very rarely considered the 
psychological development of their personality. Jung’s 
psychology has provided the insights and concepts with 
which the inner process can be expressed in words. But 
the theoretical expression in words and concepts is, again, 
understandable only on the basis of similar personal 
experiences of one’s own. That is a condition which is 
forced on us by the object of psychology, ‘the soul’. The 
phenomena in question lie ‘for the most part beyénd the 
frontiers of merely medical knowledge’, in fact they are 
beyond the frontiers of mere intellectual knowledge 
altogether. They embrace a sphere of ‘universal human 
experience’. A psychology that derives from real life and 
influences real life can no longer appeal exclusively to an 
“intellectual, scientific point gf view’, it.must also take 
into account the emotional aspect of life. In opposition 
to the facts of real life this aspect has often been very 
largély eliminated and suppressed. The peculiarity of the 
way of individuation described here derives from the fact 
that everything the soul contains is :ncladed, incor- 
porated. ‘And there is above all the fact that we are 
always conscious that'whatwe are concerne within this 
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kind of practical psychology is not the human soul in o 
general but individual souls in the present age, with all 
the modern problems that afflict us all directly. A 
psychology that merely satisfies the intellect can never be 
a practical psychology, for the whole of the soul can 
never be grasped by the intellect alone.’2 
Tt should havé become clear in the description of the 

first way to personality—the way of the archetypal 
‘sitaetion—that it is not a question of the will or the 
mind but of the total staking of the whole of one’s life, 
and this is at the same time a natural process of separa- 
tion: ‘But under all circumstances only those people 
attain a higher degree of differentiation who are called 
and destined from the very beginning, that is, who have : 
an urge and a capacity for higher differentiation, wherein, 
as is well known, people are extremely varied. . . . Nature 
is aristocratic.’ Aristocratic, not, however, in the sense of 
descent and talent, for ‘in order to pass through a far- 
reaching psychological development it is not necessary to 
have special intelligence or other talents, since in this 
development moral qualities can supplement the 
deficiencies of intelligence’. This process of personality- 
formation lasts throughout life. Life itself ‘analyses’ man, 
which is why it has been suggested that life itself should 
be termed, somewhat bombastically, ‘the’ Eternal 
Analysis’ 2 Only death brings it to an end. Death is the 
final archetype. Those who have survived an otherwise 
fatal situation have often felt that the experience was an 
enrichment. It may be said that it has long been known 
that personality is moulded by life. That is quite true but 
Jung has taught us to appreciate the inner circumstances 
and has clothed the process in words, He took the second 
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o way, his experience in analysis, as his starting-point. The 
treatment of neurotics revealed the spiritual processes 
more clearly and acutely. But the insights he acquired 
can be applied to healthy spiritual life as well. The 
normal process of individuation leads through the arche- 
typal situation. Jung’s psychology teaches us how to take 
this path consciously. Knowledge of hi research gives a 
sense of security and a view of one’s own development. 
Knowledge of the relationships ,between life andae > 
maturing personality is also a help in the guidance of souls. 
The second way to the development of the self is the way 
of analysis. In so far as a neurosis provides the oppor-. 
tunity for psychotherapeutic treatment it is the necessary 
way for the soul in question. But here too the doctor can 
only accompany to the extent that the urge for conscious 
control manifests itself, Answers are not understood by a 
man if the questions or the possibilities of such questions 
have not been awakened in him. But if there is in the 
patients, and that includes not only neurotics but also 
those who are searching for the meaning of life and have 
not made any progress, if such people are prepared for a 
higher form of consciousness, then the collective uncon- 
scious will be activated by analysis. The same thing 
happens in the training analysis which young psycho- 
logists afid therapists undergo fron? a serious thirst for 
knowledge and in order to be of help to others. The 
frontier opens according to tke stations of the Persona, of 
the personal unconscious and of the Anima and a vista 
of unimagined grandeur, splendour and terror is opened 
up." All the archetypes which were constellated above 
by the situation of life and needed a whole lifetime to 
penetrate and be assimilated all suddenly fow into the. 
terrified ccfasciousness as archetypal images in fantasies. 
‘1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, 2. 335- ‘ a 
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‘One is involved in aimless experience and judgement with « 


all its categories has travelled impotently to hell.’ 
O. A. H. Schmitz has described such experiences in his 
Fairy Tale from the Unconscious.1 In the Introduction 
Jung writes that whoever receives such experiences, 
comes to know the soul as something objective, as a 
spiritual non-egö. ‘This experience is like the discovery 
of a new empirical world. The supposed vacuum of a 
“maxely subjective space is filled with self-willed objective 
forces and is revealed as a cosmos to which the ego also 
belongs in a transformed guise. The great experience 
involves a shattering of the foundations, a revolution in 
our presumptuous world of consciousness and a cosmic 
shift in our-outlook, the nature of which we are still quite 
unable to grasp or even perceive intellectually.’? 
Thoughts and feelings appear in persons who speak 
and act; moods are expressed by landscape pictures and 
instincts clothe themselves in animal figures. As a totality 
ung Tepresent a ‘vivid portrayal of all the activities of life’ 
im images. We can guess at the danger of the situation 
when all these contents of the soul are activated by 
analogy. For -with the archetypal images there are 
connected emotional values such as we have become 
familiar with in the projection of the Anima. Hence too 
the fear of becoming too absorbed in oneself, But ‘to 
have a soul is the hazardous enterprise of life’. Long 
before Jung’s discoveries kecame known a Jone and mis- 
understood researcher, Ludwig Staudenmaier, had con- 
Jured up in himself the ‘vista’ and the experience of the 
archetypes. He was a theologian and scientist at the 
episcopal High School for Girlsin Freising, Hecame face to 


face with many archetypes, heard them speaking clearl 
1 Munich, 1932. H. Schmi pretest.) 
2 Introduction to O- Be Odile a Märchen aus de; 
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o and saw them in action. Among the fantasy figures I 
would especially mention the ‘goatsfoot’ as the pgrsonifi- 
Cation of the devil. The soul appeared to him as a sum 
total of contradictory complexes, which act autono- 
mously as ‘part-souls’. If the ego were to lose its 
security and be controlled and swallowed up by them, 
its attitude to the outside World wowld be unhinged, -` 
which would be equivalent to a psychosis. Staudenmaier 
paid for this constant struggle with a ruined nerysus 
system. He died forsaken in Rome and embitteted—a | 
condition to which the lack of appreciation of the con- 
temporary world had contributed. But his book Magic as , 
Experimental Natural Sciencet which was written with the 
necessary self-criticism gives us a slight idea of the 
oppressive experiences which stream through the psyche 
when the collective unconscious is activated. Many 
visions’ and experiences of the saints as reported in their 
biographies also belong to this category. An examination? 
of the reports of St. Antony’s temptations has proved 
that the so-called demonic phenomena were purely 
psychic in origin and contént. The devil invaded “Antony 
in human and animal form, a multiplicity of demons 
with horrible grimaces. One has only to think of Gruen- 
ewald’s representation of the devil on the Jsenheim Altar. 
A prostitute brought in by the devil caused Antony 
Serious temptations. On the basis of scientific, religious 
and cultural analysis the saint’s demonic experiences 
have been shown to be hallucinations. These hallucina- 
tions were caused by obsessions and demonophobia. As 
far as the obsessions and phobias are concerned, they 
were an expression of ‘the heightened sensitiveness of 


the cortex which results from the weakening and 
1 Magie als gxperimentelle Naturwissenschaft, Leipzig, end edn., 1922. | 
2 Josef Stofi Is, Die Angriffe der Dämonen quf den Einsiedler Antonius, Theologie 
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exhaustion of the organism by strict asceticism, fasting and , 
vigils in connection with strenuous contemplation’. The 
contents of the phobias, the demons, ghosts and voices, 
are attributable to the ‘demonological sphere of ideas 
that frightened men’s minds in Oriental monasticism’. 
This is a sphere of ideas ‘which was very apt to promote 
the rise and strengthening of demonological phobias and 
obsessions’. At this point, however, the treatise is out of 
date, from Jung’s point of view since one can now ask, 
with him, what was the cause of the fear of demons and 
ghosts? Was the belief in demons an invention, a purely 
temporary explanation of unknown natural phenomena, 
or did it not rather originate in the language of the back- 
ground of the soul? The demonic experiences of many of 
the saints are like an artificial activation of the collective 
unconscious. The biographies of the saints are a rich 
source of psychological information on the collective 
unconscious.1 

The Anima appears in the shape of the prostitute or 
temptress. The figure of the devil is also important: the 
figure that worried St. Antony as well as Staudenmaier 
and which appears in almost all the biographies of the 
saints. It should not cause any surprise that the devil and 
the woman become blurred and are consumed in a fog of 
visions, although they were conveyed so concretely and 
vividly by the saint. The test would be to fast in a hot 
climate for forty days, with prayer and meditation, ab- 
sorption in God, the world and sin, a kind of heightened 
spiritual exercise. The mind would become dizzy, the 


the images and pyhenomepa- È in fact, pos identity of 
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o frontiers blurred. In such conditions man is no longer 
able to distinguish himself from the fantasies, which 
invade him from ‘above’ and ‘below’. The experimenter 
will regard his fantasies as real—as though he were ina 
fever. They are in fact real but only in the psychic order. 
The devil and his paramour are archetypes of the 

collective unconscious. 3 o 3 

The poets are able to provide a further insight into the 
secret depths of the collective unconscious and its s2m- > 
tents. It is his own depth which is the creative element in 
the artist, not his constructive mind: at any rate this is 
what distinguishes the genuine poet’ from the hack | 
writer. Jung has examined the effects of great works of 
art, particularly in the drama. When a ‘typical situation’ 
is represented it takes hold of the audience, they suddenly 
feel themselves liberated or upheld, or transported by an 
overwhelming force. In these moments man is addressed 
not as a single being but as a generic being. The voice of 
humanity sounds inside him. ‘It is like the bed of a 
spring of water dug deeply into the soul where the life 
that formerly spread with-groping uncertainty over wide 
but shallow surfaces suddenly plunges into a mighty 
flood when it reaches that particular concatenation of 
circumstances which have contributed from time im- 
memorial to the producing of the primordial image. The 
moment in which the mythological situation enters is 
always characterized by a special emotional intensity; it 
is as though strings in us were being touched which had 
never sounded before, or forces were being unleashed of 
whose existence we had no inkling.’ 

The experience of the collective unconscious acts in 
exactly the same way, only spontaneously from within: 
‘Every ccftact with the archetype, whether it is 

Í 1 Seelenprobleme dr Gegenwart, pp: 70ff. an 9 
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` experienced or merely spoken, is “moving”, that is to say, < 
it acts, for it releases a stronger voice than our own. Who- 
ever speaks with archetypes speaks as if with a thousand 
voices: he moves and overwhelms. At the same time he 
raises what he describes from a unique happening into 
the realm of constant being, he elevates the personal 
destiny to the destiny of humanity and he thereby 
releases in us all those helpful forces which have always 
enabled humanity to rescue itself from all danger and to 
endure the longest night. That is also the secret of the 
effect of art.’1 Thus the great poets provide us with 
information about the depths of the soul. Their figures 
are real images of the world and at the same time ‘con- 
densations of inner images which express the life and being 
of the soul itself’. The archetypes which are experienced 
when the collective unconscious is opened up by analysis 
stand in the same relation to the outward situation of life. 
Inversely, knowledge of the collective psyche makes it 
easier to understand modern poetry. Music also fits into 
the wide framework of ‘complex psychology’. At the 
same time it can be seen from all these signs that the 
phenomena of the collective unconscious have always 
been well known to the initiated and the wise. They have 
translated the primordial images of the soul into the 
language of their own age, thereby enabling the seekers 
to have access to the deepest sources of life, 

In addition to Staudenmaier’s book, the temptations 
of St. Antony and works of art, the Oriental books of 
wisdom give some idea of the ‘vista’ which presents itself 
when the collective unconscious is artificially activated 
by analysis. The consonance extends So far that, except 


for the stylistic characteristics Of different nations and 
different ages, the pictorial Tepresentati(s of the 
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o Oriental way of wisdom are identical with the drawings 
which have been produced by the patients of Jyng and 
_ other psychotherapists during analysis and the process of . 
individuation. But comparison with Staudenmaier and 
the saints also shows that the artificial activation of the 
collective unconscious is an abnormal way and an inter- 
ference with a development*of the spifitual life which is 
by nature slow and unconscious, and which should 
follow the pace of the archetypal situation. Just imagine > 
all the problems, tensions and conflicts which Peer Gynt 
experienced in the course of his anything but short life— 
imagine them all pouring down on a man and crowded, 
into the one or two years of a psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment. In the dialectical process with the doctor it is a 
matter of coming to terms with all these vital problems. 
It is easy to see what a responsibility the analyst thereby 
takes upon himself. 

The task is always the same: the struggle with the 
uncanny power from the depth. The Indian Yogi must 
resist the enticements and threats of the deities and 
demons; the saint resists ‘the devil and his paramours, 
and modern man strives to free himself from the ‘embrace 
of the unconscious’. The technique of differentiating the 
ego from the collective unconscious comes into its own. 
The egovhas to defend itself against two dangers. One is 
the identification with evil which would result in an 
inflation full of uncanny inflyence on consciousness. The 
second danger to which one almost always succumbs to 
some éxtent is ‘that one admires oneself a little for having 
looked niore deeply than others’. One regards oneself as 
Significant and extraordinarily influential on others. To 


put it archaically, one feels like a magician equipped with 

_1 Of. the illgstrations in Das Geheimnis der goldenen Blüte; in Das tibeta- 
nische Totenbuck; in the Erenos Yearbook 1934; and in G. R. Heyer, Organis- 
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mysterious powers. The coming to terms with the Anima 
and the.other archetypes causes changes in the ‘energetics 
of the soul’. The autonomous complexes lose their 
significance, they lose their potency. But where does the 
free energy get to, who burdens himself with the factor of 
autonomy, significance and extraordinary influence? 
The. obvious danger is that the ego’ will lay claim to it. 
Then it will assume the rôle of the ‘strong man in the 
fortz of the hero, the chieftain, the magician, the medi- 
cine man and the saint, the lord of man and spirits, the 
friend of God’. The equivalent in woman takes a femi- 
¿nine form: ‘It is’a superior motherly figure, the Great 
Mother, the universal goddess of Mercy who under- 
stands and forgives everything and has always desired 
the best, who has always lived for the others and never 
sought her own, who is the discoverer of the great Love.’? 
According to Jung, the same psychological factor of a 
charging with energy that does not belong to the ego 15 
the meaning of Christ’s statement: ‘I and the Father are 
one.” He calls that a ‘powerful confession’ containing ‘a 
terrific-ambiguity’. The factor of significance which 1s 
conveyed by the liberated energy is still condensed in an 
archetype. Jung calls it the ‘mana personality’. Mana 1s 
the autonomous value of the assimilated complexes. It is 
expressed in the feeling of being full of oceult and 
mysterious powers. According to this interpretation, 
Christ merely - identified- himself with the mana 
personality. 

The spiritual striving and intellectual penetration of 
the problems expressed in the images, connected with a 
deep experience of joy and grief in the darkest solitude, 
take the charge of personality further, as it was initiated 
by the assimilation of the Anima, Tt is perCsived as a 

* Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, ae 186 
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‘change in the inner feeling’, as if all the resistant forces, 
all the opposing spiritual complexes were being brought 
into line with a centre which does not lie in the ego. A 
kind of ulterior consciousness is felt. The ego gradually 
feels itself as one complex among others, that is, it only 
knows that it is that and it takes its bearings accordingly. 
Seen as part of the-process °of individuation this iş the 
result of the activation of the collective unconscious, 
different variations of which haye been shown above. 
Consciousness and the unconscious confront one añother. 
The assimilation of the unconscious signifies a rapproche- 
ment between the two halves. Their centre lies between „ 
them and no longer in consciousness, as experienced 
hitherto. The new centre is the centre of the ‘total 
personality’, it provides a ‘new balance’.! The central 
position of this ‘perhaps virtual’ point between conscious- 
ness and the unconscious provides a new and firm 
foundation. Jung realizes the novelty involved in speak- 
ing of a ‘centring of the total personality’: ‘I admit of 
course that such visualizations are never more than 
clumsy attempts of the mind to express inexptessible, 
scarcely describable psychological facts. I could say the 
same thing in the words of St. Paul: “But now I do not 
live but Christ lives in me”(!). Or I could refer to Laotse 
and appropriate his Tao, the Way ef the Centre and the 
creative centre of all things. What is meant is the same in 
all these cases. I am speaking,here as a’ psychologist with 
a scientific conscience, and from this point of view Iam 
bound to say that these facts are psychic factors of indis- 
putable influence, not the inventions of an idle mind, but 
definite psychic events which obey quite definite laws and 
have their regular causes and effects, which is why we. 
can prove fheir existence among the most varied nations 
; 1 Cf. the digram on P. 124. Sait a 
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and races today as well as thousands of years ago. I have 
no theory about what these processes consist of. One 
would have to know what the psyche itself consists of to 
be able to answer that question. For the present I am 
content to state the facts.’1 
The process of individuation advances slowly but 
steadfastly. The ¢ensions and opposites fade and alter- 
nate, and the Self is born, the goal of individuation. 
Insoluble problems lose their urgency as a higher and 
wider‘interest arises on the horizon. The problems from 
which one suffers are not solved logically but simply fade 
„Out in the face cf a new and stronger direction in life. 
Nothing is repressed or made unconscious but every- 
thing simply appears in a new light, and therefore 
becomes different: ‘What on a lower level had led to the 
wildest conflicts and to emotions full of panic, viewed 
from the higher level of the personality now seems like a 
storm in the valley when seen from a high mountain top. 
This does not mean that the thunderstorm is robbed of 
its reality; it means that, instead of being inside it, one 1s 
now“above it. But since, with respect to the psyche, we 
are both valley and mountain, it seems a vain illusion if 
one feels oneself to be above what is human.’2 The 
strength of the emotion is felt even now, one suffers, is 
shattered and tormented. And yet everything is different. 
Something in the soul is no longer inside pain, but 
beyond it. And this is the deepest place where one is 
quite alone with oneself. And this ulterior unknown 
takes the emotion as its object and can say: ‘I know that 
I suffer.’ Jung calls the new consciousness which is 
slowly formed the ‘Self’. It is felt as something irrational, 


: > . . . 
as an ‘indefinable existence’. The ego is distinct from it, 
1 loc. cit. p. 175. âyin ~ 
2 A to Das Geheimnis hi goldenen Bliite (The Secrit of the Golden 
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o precisely because it is felt to be beyond consciousness. ` 
But the ego adheres to the Unknown; it rotates round the 
Self like the earth round the sun. The connection 
between them, the ego and the Self, cannot be known. 
The word ‘feeling’ characterizes the perceptual character 
of the relationship. Therefore nothing can be said about 
the contents of the Self. The ego feels itself to be an 
object, a part of an Unknown and superior Self. There is 
no proof of the existence of the Self. But it is a postulate 
that is justified by psychic phenomena. ‘It is as though 
the conduct of life’s affairs had passed to an invisible 
central authority.’ The appearance of this feeling almost | 
always brings a solution of spiritual complications. The 
personality is released from emotional and, intellectual 
entanglements. A unity of one’s whole nature is ex- 
perienced which is felt as a liberation. Jung uses the term 
‘divine’ to describe the peculiar mode of the experience 
of the Self and its influence. The goal of individuation is 
the ‘original Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God’, 
that is ‘within you’. This centre of the personality is the 
‘God within us’.2 St. Paul is full of this liketating 
experience: ‘it is the consciousness of being a child of 
God which redeems us from the curse of the blood. It is 
also a feeling of reconciliation with events in general.” 
How does Jung come to connect the psychic feeling of 
the centre of the personality with the concept of God? 
Has he forsaken his starting-point, psychology, or does he 
degrade God into a spiritual fact? It is now necessary to 
examine his conception of God. In his language that is at 
the same'time the archetype God. ý 


1 Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Unbewussten, p- 183. 
2 loc. cit., p. 203- 
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their totality, a natural view of the world as it has 


T HE contents of the collective unconscious are, in 
coalesced and combined in the course of human 


_ history. During our journey through the land of the 


psyche we have often met God as an important con- 
stituent of this image of reality. If God had not been en- 
countered in this context as a spiritual fact which can be 
experienced directly, He would never have been referred 
to at all sice, Jung writes, natural science has not dis- 
covered a God anywhere and epistemology proves the 
impossibility of knowing God but the soul comes forward 
with the assertion that it has had a direct experience of 
God.! This inner experience of God is ‘valid in itself . 
It therefore needs no proof of a non-psychological kind. 
It is also beyond the scope of any form of non-psycholo- 
gical cziticism. As the most direct and most real of all 
experiences it cannot be laughed away and cannot be 
proved not to exist. ‘The ideas of the moral law and of 
the Godhead are part of the inextinguishable substance 
of the human soul.“ Therefore any honest psychology 
which is not deluded by a philistine arrogance must 
grapple with these facts. Tirey cannot be explained away 
or dismissed with irony- In physics we can do without 
the concept of God, but in psychology the concept of 
God is a definitive factor which has to þe reckonzd with 
as much as emotion, instinct, mother and so on.?2 God 
and the religious disposition m man are psychologically 


- 384. 
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o effective and therefore real. Jung even calls them the 
strongest and most original of all man’s s iritual 
capacities.1 The psychologist and the psychotherapist 
have to reckon with the reality of the soul if they want 
to cure its diseases. ‘Many neuroses are based primarily 
on the fact that, for example, the religious demands of 
the soul are no longer percéived, owing to a childish 
belief in rational enlightenment. The contemporary 
psychologist should know by now that religion is not 
merely a question of belief in dogma but an attitude © 
which is a psychic function of almost inconceivable 
significance.’2 Jung refuses, however, to trespass beyond , 
the frontiers of his discipline; the scope of his judgement 
is confined to the effective activities of the squl. ‘It does 
not behove psychology, as a science, to undertake to 
hypostatize the image of God (=the archaic image of 
God). Psychology merely has to reckon with the function 
of the image of God, in accordance with the actual 
facts.’8 

Jung shows how this objective approach to religious 
problems works out by ‘taking the problem sot the 
immortality of the soul. Psychology offers a ‘natural 
proof? for the immortality of the soul. The results of 
telepathy have shattered the idea that the psyche is 
dependent on the brain. Hitherto it has not been possible 
to invalidate the theory that consciousness is limited by 
space and time. Every penetration of the barriers of time 
and space is therefore of fundamental importance. The 
phenomena of telepathy show that spatial and temporal 
limitations of the psyche can be wiped out. ‘If anyone 
were from the necessity of his innermost heart or in 


accordance with the age-old wisdom teaching of the 
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human race or from the psychological fact of the o 
occurrence of telepathic perceptions to draw the con- 
clusion that at bottom the psyche participates in a form 
of being beyond time and space and therefore belongs 
to what is inadequately and symbolically called 
“eternity”, his critical reason could offer no opposing 
argument except the scientific non liquet.’} But the person 
who denies this is ‘isolated against the eternity of Nature 
in his embrace of reason’, for it is the nature of souls 
that speaks in the religions. Most religions are systems of 
preparation for death. The two greatest religions, which 
survive today, Christianity and Buddhism, see the 
meaning of existence in its end, that is, they prepare man 
for life beyond death, since, according to their teaching, 
the soul is immortal. Religions are, however, the 
antithesis of rational speculation, they are not the product 
of cogitation; according to Jung they are ‘natural 
revelations of the soul of humanity’.? From this it follows 
that ‘whoever does not conclude that the soul is immortal, 
out of scepticism or rebellion against tradition or lack of 
courage or superficial psychological experience OT 
thoughtless ignorance, is very unlikely to be a pioneer of 
the spirit and quite certain to fall into conflict with the 
truths of the blood’. 

The patient must sometimes be told that his image of 
God or his conception of immortality is suffering from 
consumption and that his.‘spiritual metabolism is there- 
fore out of hand’. “The old pharmakon athanasias, the 
remgdy of immortality, is more meaningful and deeper 
than we thought.’? Above all, People who have passed 
the middle of life face the problem of Seeking the meaning 


of life. The quest for outward success ang victory is over, 
1 Wirklichkeit der Seele, p- 229- ; 
2 loc. cit., p. 220. x 
3 Seelenproblemd'iler Geginwart, P- 274. Gi 
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» old age is beginning. Life’s vital energies turn within, to ` 
the inner world. The psychotherapist has to lead the 
patient in the way of spiritual hygiene and help’ him to 
‘conquer. the inner world. If in the first half of life 
the archetypal foundations have been ignored in the 
ambitious quest for success and the ‘instincts’ and the 
‘truths of the blood’ disregarded, nature will very likely 
be avenged now in the form of a neurosis, an inner 
breakdown or painful awareness of meaninglessness. The 
neurosis is often concealed under the most harmless 
looking symptoms. Only one way leads to a recovery of 
health. ‘Absolutely complete life is possible only in N 
harmony with them (the archetypes), wisdom is a return 
to them.’! In broaching the problem of God itis therefore 
primarily a question ‘neither of faith nor of knowledge, 
but of an agreement between our thinking and the 
primordial images of our Unconscious . . - and one of 
these primordial ideas is the idea of a life beyond death’. 
Jung derides those who are not satisfied with that. 
‘There are unfortunately many feeble minds who 
thoughtlessly imagine it is a question of truth, whereas 
it is really a question of psychological necessity.’ Jung 
follows the religious needs of the soul, the greater or 
lesser desire for conscious faith, and he thus avoids the 
question.of truth. He allows some patients to slide back 
into the protective bosom of Mother Church. ‘I am 
firmly convinced that a vast number of people belong to 
the fold of the Catholic Church and nowhere else, 
because they are most suitably housed there.’* They 
then-continue to live in a state of partial unconsciousness 
since the Church with its dogmas and rites takes over 
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the task of steering the spiritual forces of the archetypes | 
into safe paths, so that, if they follow the commands of 
the Church, they come through life without being ship- 
wrecked. They are spared the ordeal of grappling 
consciously with life, but they are denied the experience 
of the Self. i 
Jung leads these who do'not suffer a relapse along the 
path of individuation and allows them to mature into 
the experience of the Self. This final phase of individua- 
tion must now be described in greater detail. Anyone 
who has at some time been conscious of the abyss of 
religious doubt in his soul, can more or less assess what it 
means to try and find one’s way through the chaos 
within, single-handed and free from all ties. One is 
responsible solely to the ego. Is it strong enough to bear 
the burden? ‘The shirker experiences nothing but 4 
morbid fear which brings forth no meaning.’ But the 
steadfast fighter experiences a transformation within 
himself, he feels the concentration of all his spiritual 
energies and instincts and in the process the ego arrives 
at a’ peripheral position. The goal of this process 1$ 
obscure to begin with; all that can be established is its 
significant effect on the personality. But the fact that the 
whole feeling of life is intensified and life remains in flux 
indicates the ‘peculiar appropriateness’ of the change- 
The new centre of the psyche is felt to be a point of 
suspension of all tensions.*.it is outside them and yet it 
‘embraces them in a peculiar way. It unites them in a 
centre. Something like pure life, pure Psychic energy can 
be felt there. This quite unique feeling may appear as a 
symbol in the pictorial representation of the dream or 
vision. It is the ‘reconciling symbop which occupies a 
ae fiers ong the # SSD 
privileged position am Si Wealth of possi, sle symbols. 
It unites within itself © Psychic energy which lives 
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> in the opposites, which is capable of transfusion and com- ` 
bination and it represents the seat of creative energy. All 
spiritual energy finds its adequate expression’ in the 
ultimate and supreme symbol, the unifying, all-com- 
bining symbol. As an authentic symbol it transcends all 
rational understanding; it is the expression of the 
creative activity of the soul? In this latter respect, the 
unifying symbol represents the experience of God. “As 
the expression of this mysterious force, which constitutes 
the basic essence and being of man, the vision of the 
image of God and of its antithesis is connected with the 
symbol of energy.’2 It is a ‘glance into the depths of 

the divine soul’.? 

The following vision was seen by a woman, patient by 
intensive concentration on the background of conscious- 
ness and after long training. It represents the birth of 
her self and at the same time her individual conception 
of God. Jung recounts it in the patient’s own words: 

‘I climbed up a mountain and came to a place where 
I saw seven red stones in front of me, seven on either side, 
and seven behind me. The stones were flat like sféps. I 
tried to lift the four stones nearest me. In doing so I dis- 
covered that these stones were the pedestals of four 
statues of gods buried upside down in thé earth. I dug 
them uppand arranged them about me so that I was 
standing in the middle of them. Suddenly they leaned 
towards one another until their heads touched, forming 
something like a tent over me. I myself fell to the ground 
and said, “Fall upon me, if you must! I am tired!” Then 
I saw that beyond, encircling the four gods, a ring of 
flame had formed. After a time I got up from the ground 


and overthrew the statues of the gods. Where they fell, 
1 Toni Wolf; Einführung in die Grundlagen der komplexe Psychologie, in 
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four trees shot up. At that blue flames leapt up from the . 
ring of fire and began to burn the foliage of the trees. 
Seeing this I said, “This must stop. I must go into the fire 
myself so that the leaves shall not be burned.” Then 1 
stepped into the fire. The trees vanished and the fiery 
ring drew together to one immense blue flame that 
carried me up from the earth.?2 

For a complete understanding of this unifying symbol 
the whole context would have to be recounted from 
whick the fantasy is extracted. Jung only gives a few 
hints: The idea of the centre which is reached by a kind 
of ascent (mountain climbing = effort, labour). The 
medieval problem of the squaring of the circle, which 
belongs to the realm of alchemy, is here a symbolical 
expression for individuation. The four gods, as the four 
cardinal points of the horizon, characterize the total 
personality, They are the four functions which make it 
possible to find one’s bearings in the psychic sphere. The 
circle encloses the Whole. The conquest of the four gods 
means liberation from identity with the four functions- 
With this action, that is, the conscious coming i to 
terms by means of the technique of objectivization 
there arises an approximation to the circle, to the 
undivided Whole. 

Similar experiences are represented pictorially in the 
Oriental Mandalas. These are Pictures full of splendid 
colour and symmetry, of,the lotus flower, for instance, 
which is called the ‘golden blossom’. Tts ‘secret? is the 
symbolical representation of the individualized psyche. 
Reference has already been made to parallel drawings 
by Europeans. One inevitably Compares them with the 
visions of the mystics in all times and places. Hildegard 


1 Relations feeder the Ego and the nga 
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> v. Bingen appears to have felt intensely a unifying symbol, 
or rather, its influence. Jung quotes her as follows: 
, ‘Since my childhood, I always see a light in my soul, 
but not with the outer eye, nor through the thoughts of 
my heart; neither do the five outer senses take part in 
this vision. . . . The light I perceive is not of a local 
kind, but is much brighter fhan the cloud which bears 
the sun. I cannot distinguish in it height, breadth or 
length. . . .,What I see or learn,in such a vision stays 
long in my memory. I see, hear, and know at the same 
time and learn what I know in the same moment. .. . I 
cannot recognize any sort of form in this light, although Ls 
sometimes see in it another light that is known to me as the 
living light . . . while I am enjoying the spestacle of this 
light all sadness and sorrow disappear from my memory.’ t 
Jung himself knows a few people who have personal 
knowledge of this experience. Some unifying symbols 
from the early Middle Ages are universally familiar, 
e.g. Christ in the centre and the Four Evangelists or their 
symbols at the cardinal points. He also mentions the 
Heavenly Jerusalem with’ the exact descriptiot» of its 
symmetry in the Revelation of St. John. St. Teresa 
built the citadel of her soul in a similar way. The blessed 
Brother Nicholas von der Flue in Switzerland originally 
saw a tetrifying menacing vision full of wrath and con- 
centrated energy. It became the centre of all his thought 
and further visions. In six equal circles he entered=the 
most significant mysteries of the Faith around this centre, 
so that the whole picture really became a ‘symbol’ 
(syniballein = throw together) of the content of his life. ? 


1 The Secret of the Golden Flower, trans. by C. F. Baynes, p. 104 (Routledg¢, 
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Even Christ Himself can become the unifying symbol. 
According to Jung, Paul expresses this in the words:. ‘I 
live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me.’ As a unifying 
symbol, Christ the ‘corner-stone’ is at the same time the 
stone of wisdom in which everything is contained. That 
alone is the reason for the influence of Christianity: “The 
apparently unique life of Christ has become the hallowed 
symbol because it is the psychological prototype of the 
only meaningful life . .. . of a life which strives to attain 
the individual, that is to say, the absolute and uncon- 
ditional realization of the law peculiar to itself. In this 
sense one may speak with Tertullian of anima naturaliter 
christiana? The deification of this Jesus of Nazareth is 
not surprising either, since it affords a striking proof of 
the honour in which humanity holds this hero. He 
remained faithful unto death to the inner law which was 
inborn in Him. Therefore He is the supreme example of 
the process of becoming a personality.2 On the other 
hand, it would be megalomania to imagine that the 
white man Christ is the only Redeemer! Jung places 
Buddha alongside Christ, i 

In Jung’s psychotherapy, therefore, the goal of re- 
demption is God. But this God is in the soul and to 
confirm his view Jung quotes from Master Eckhart: 
‘God must for ever be born in the soul.’3 God, in Jung’s 
view, arises in man through individuation. ‘We must 
diréct our patients to the place where the One, the All- 
Uniting arises in them. All the forces of the soul are 


concentrated in the Self, the soul is made ‘whole —that 
is redemption according to Jung’s ieee tna 
“The journey through the spiritual history of mankind 
has the purpose of restoring man as a ; 
2 j : w 
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the memories of the blood.’ Complex psychology sees its 
significance in restoring the connection in the total 


¿psychic structure between the unconscious dnd con- 


sciousness, in healing the soul, making it whole: a 
problem which in periods of collective culture devolved 
on the redemptive religions, but which today, as the 
logical termination of the lihe of development initjated 
by Protestantism, must obviously be solved by and in 
the individyal.t The individual- must face his own 
religious problem, that is, the problem of giving birth 
to the expression of his own supremely personal nature 
in the unifying symbol of the Self.* ‘But our soul is, 
strong enough to create new religious forms and symbols 
—not artificial, collective and universally valid symbols 
but individual symbols, which do justice to the variety 
and character of the individual. From this point of view 
our age is only at the beginning of a new spiritual 
culture.’? 

In its consequences Jung’s complex psychology leads 
therefore to a particular attitude to all the problems of 
the Cosmos. It intends that the Self should knew as a 
direct inner experience ‘what keeps the world together 
at its innermost centre’. ‘Thus there results from the 
experience of psychic reality a particular view of life. It 
is not æ philosophy, since it explains neither the world 
nor the spirit, and it is not a religion, for it cannot say 
anything about the metaphysical. At the,most it mabe 
called a particular philosophical attitude based on 
psychological facts which have been proved trustworthy 
and velid; or a religious attitude, insofar as man has 
come to see that the ego is not the final court of appeal, 


1Toni Wolff, Einführung in die Grundlagen der komple\en Psychologie in 
Jung-Festschrift, p. 48. i . r, peje | 
2 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 431. ` 
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but that it is enmeshed in helpful and destructive powers, 
which extend beyond its capacity and comprehension and 
to whick. it must expose itself.’ Jung’s teaching claims 
to provide the bricks and the tools with which everyone 
can build his own conception of the world, culminating 
in the individual experience of the Self as the true 
redemption of the soul. This is the salvation to which 
man aspires. For this condition is felt to be higher than 
the former one, ‘in fact as a kind of redemption from 
compulsion and similar responsibilities’. St. Paul ex- 
presses this sense of liberation and redemption in the 
consciousness of being a child of God. Man redeems 
himself and the world appears to divide into itself with 
no remainder, like an identical equation! 


* Toni Wolff, Einführung in die Grundlagen der komplexen Psychologie, in 
Fang. Festschrift ae H : 1g in die Grundlagen der komplex sy 
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RITICISM of Juùg’s position must® concentrate, on 

two clearly distinguished aspects: the philoso- 

phical presuppositions and,the psychological re- 
search, Only a clear disclosure of the philosophy aind its 
background will permit an objective appreciation of the 
psychological research, by freeing it frofn its more or less 
conscious presuppositions and integuments. Jung himself 
writes: ‘Presuppositions are inevitable, andosince they 
are inevitable, one should never pretend that one has 
none.’ What exactly is Jung’s attitude to metaphysics 
and religion? Jung interprets the experience of the Self 
as an experience of God, with the aid of metaphysical 
concepts and terms which he adapts to the methodical 
level of psychic experience. How does he justify this? 

‘A new philosophy of life must reject all supefstitious 
belief in its objective validity, it must be able to admit 
that it is only a picture that we paint to please our own 
soul and not a magic formula with which we posit 
objective? things.’+ ° 

According to this, a philosophy of life is merely an 
extension and deepening of onsciousness. This mews, 
however, that all our thinking, knowing and feeling 
about the meaning of our existence is mere psychology. 
‘It is really my purpose to push aside, without mercy, the 
metaphysical claims of all esoteric teaching. Secret 
motives of gaining power through words are in ill accord. 
with the profound ignorance which we showřd have the 

1 Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart, p. 332) © 4 
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humility to confess. It is my firm intention to bring into i 
‘the daylight of psychological understanding things 
which have a metaphysical sound, and to do my best to 
prevent the public from believing in obscure power 
words. ... To understand metaphysically is impossible; 
it can only be done psychologically. I therefore strip 
things of their nfetaphysical wrappings in order to make 
them objects of psychology. In this way I can at least 
get something comprehensible out of them, and can 
avail ‘myself of it. Moreover, I learn psychological con- 
ditions and Processes which before were veiled in 
~ symbols and out‘of reach of my understanding . . . My 
admiration for the great Eastern philosophers is as great 
and as indubitable as my attitude towards their mee 
physics is irreverent, I suspect them of being symbolica 
psychologists,’2 
In the old psychology it was beyond all doubt E 
the overwhelming being of God was a person with a wil 
and consciousness of his own. He was the quintessence 
of all reality. Jung explains that his position is quite 
different: 3 
‘The concept of God is a necessary psychological 
function, irrational in its nature, which has nothing at 
all to do with the question of the existence of God. m 
intellect can never answer this ultimate question, stil 
less can it provide any proof of God’s existence. In any 
‘xc such proof is entirelysuperfluous, for the idea of an 
all-powerful divine being is present 
consciously, then unconsciously, since it jg an archetype: 
Something or other in our Psyche has superior force and 
if it is not consciously a god, it is at any rate the “belly”; 


as St. Paul says. I therefore think ig Wiser to acknowledge 
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other will become God, usually something very in- 


,adequate and stupid; the sort of thing that “an “en- 


lightened” consciousness may well concoct. Our intellect 
has long known that it is impossible to think of, let alone 
imagine the fact and mode of God’s existence accurately 


any more than the°mind càn conceive of any process — 


which is not causally determined.’! 

According, to Jung the wisdom, teachings of the East 
are merely stages in the process of development téwards 
a higher human consciousness, in other words, mere 
psychology. But as such they are also ‘intelligible and—, 
thank God—real, a reality with which something can be 
done, a reality containing possibilities and therefore alive. 
The fact that I restrict myself to what can be psycho- 
logically experienced, and repudiate the metaphysical 
does not mean, as anyone with insight can understand, 
a gesture of scepticism or agnosticism pointed against 
faith or trust in higher powers but what I intend to say 
is approximately the same thing as Kant meant when he 
called “das Ding an sich” (the thing in itself) àspurely 
negative border-line concept. Every statement about the 
metaphysical ought to be avoided because it is invariably 
a laughable presumption on the part of the human mind, © 
unconscious of its limitations. Therefore when God or 
Tao is spoken of as a stirring of, or a condition of, the 
soul, something has been said about the knowable <s!y, 


2 


o 


but nothing about the unknowable. Of the latter, nothing ` 


E 


can be determined.’ 2 

‘Whzt God is in Himself’ is a question beyond the 
scope of psychology. This implies a positivistic, agnostic 
renunciation of all metaphysics. It is possible that meta- 


1 Das Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleken, PP. rol 
2 Secret of the Golden Flower, p. 135. A 
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physical objects have their share of existence, but ‘we 
shall never be able to prove whether in the final analysis 
they are’ absolute truths or not’. In saying this Jung 
clearly stands—as he himself admits—‘on the extreme 
left wing in the Parliament of the Protestant spirit’. One 
might therefore think of Jung as a positivist since in his 
view, only the natùral sciences lead tó positive knowledge. 
But it must be added at once that he has penetrated and 
extended brutal positiyism and fought for the ‘reality of 
the psyche’. He has acquired a new province for em- 
Pirical knowledge. With a magnificent gift of empathy 
-he does justice to’ the intrinsic quality of the soul: ‘The 
human soul is neither a psychiatric, nor a physiological 
hor a biolegical problem at all, but a psychological 
problem. The soul is a field on its own with its own laws- 
The nature of the soul cannot be derived from the 
Principles of other fields of knowledge, otherwise the 
specific nature of the psychic is violated. It cannot be 
compared with the brain, nor with hormones, nor with 
any of the familiar instincts, but for good or ill it must 
be recognized as a Phenomenon sui generis.’ 1 <3 
Jung sees the reality of the soul, but by his scepticis™ 
he closes every path that would lead out of the psychic 
` sphere again, Although he maintains that his attitude is 
not directed against ‘the belief in higher powers; accord- 
ing to him faith and religion are nevertheless not 4 
base to a transcendent world. Jung regards religions 
as purely natural products of the soul. They are entirely 
Contained within the framework of psychological ex- 
perience. ‘Religions do not deriye from the head, but 
possibly from the heart, or at any 
logical depth, bearing little resem} 


nt raktischen Psychotherapy: 
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>` which is always merely on the surface. They are 
anything but contrived. They have grown step by step 
through thousands of years like plants, as? natural 
revelations of the soul of the human race. Religions 
spring from the natural life of the unconscious soul and 
give adequate expfession to it.’ Like a picture book 
religions tell of the inner wofld of the psyche, like myths 
they are projections. ‘Dogma is like a dream which 
reflects the spontaneous and autonomous activity of the 
objective psyche, the unconscious.’ The soul ‘makes 
religious utterances from its inborn divine creative 
energy. It ‘posits’ these essences. How has this come , 
about? 

Primitive man saw himself inextricably boynd up with 
all the involuntary forces of Nature. He was one with 
the universe. This condition corresponds to Paradise. 
Woe betide the man who dared to rebel against the All- 
One and, driven by pride, lust for conquest, courage or 
sheer necessity, touched the ‘taboo’. What happened, for 
example, when he went hunting at a forbidden time of 
day or year? Did he incur the vengeance of the gods or 
demons? To begin with he was probably disappointed 
since there was no sign of good or evil spirits. But he 
realized that there were chances of success as well as 
threatening dangers, simply by reason of the unusual 
circumstances. And both sides of the ‘sacrilege’ are 
attributed to his efficiency, .eircumspection or careless- 
ness. ‘The achievement of consciousness is the most 
delightful fruit on the tree of life,’ in fact it is sin itself! 
The Fadi of man in paradise is a symbolical description 
of the rupture of the unity of man and the world, subject 
and object,, This breaking away from the participation 
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mystique is the rebellion of Satan. And the parallelism is < 
surprising: ‘Ye shall become like God—with knowledge 
of good” and evil? When the projection is removed, 
the taboo in which positive and negative, divine 
and demonic were contained, disintegrates into the 
‘opposites of good and evil, god and the devil. 
Magic develops* into religion if the concept of God 
is purged of the demonic. God and the Devil part 
company.! R wà 
To understand this better let us imagine an analogous 
case: A young boy grows up in the small world of a 
_Tural family and later makes up his mind to live his life 
alone in the frightening but alluring metropolis. He 1s 
already regarded almost as a renegade, since the metro- 
_ polis is ‘taboo’. To entrust oneself to it signifies the 
surrender of all security. But if nevertheless he takes the 
risk and stakes his life, then the menacing city will soon 
reveal its two faces: vice and culture. Both correspond, 
however, to two tendencies in himself and he discovers 
that both want to attract him on to their side. He 15 
alarmed at the abyss of evil that opens up within him 
and at the same time he senses the high dignity of all 
human nature in his yearning. That is the end of a 
projection; he has taken in parts of his soul which were 
outside. His consciovsness is enlarged. In the seme way 
humanity had to struggle for whole millennia to gain the 
wald, But to the extent that man broke away from his 
magic, psychic dependence on the surrounding world, 
the projections were taken back and the spiritual forces 
disintegrated into their Opposites, and man faced the 
problem of securing himself against these powers, 
instincts, weaknesses, tensions and antitheses, He needed 
guidance in/nis intercourse with the secret forces of the 
1 Leopold Ziegler, Überlieferung, honey 
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o soul, gradual initiations into their proper use, safety 
devices and aids. They were systematized and, according 
to Jung, that is what our present religions are. “The 
total life of the collective unconscious has been as it were 
completely absorbed in the dogmatic archetypes and 
flows like a subdued river in the symbolism of the Church 
year.’ ‘It was not a speculative philosophy that led to the 
foundation of Christianity, but an elemental need of ‘the 
masses who were vegetating in spiritual darkness.’+ In a 
symbolical form religions are an image of the collective 
unconscious. ‘My attitude to all religions is therefore a 
positive one. In their teachings I recognize the figures 
which I have met in my patients’ dreams and fantasies. 
In their morals I see the same or similar attempts which 
my patients make from their own invention or inspiration 
to find the right way to deal with the powers of the soul. 
The sacred rites, the ritual, the initiations and asceticism 
are extremely interesting to me as constantly changing 
and formally varied techniques of producing the right 
way.’ Man as a collective being ‘invented’ the tech- 
niques and passed on his experience from generation to 
generation. The various religions are therefore an 
expression of humanity’s collective experience. Their 
language is symbolic. The symbol combines the two 
aspects of the soul, the unconscious, and the conscious. 
On the one hand it is a translation of the primitive 
expression of the unconscious and of its archaic contents, 
into the language of consciousness. Therefore the symbol 
arises from the deepest being of the soul. On the other 
hand, assan Idea corresponding to the highest presenti- 
ments of consciousness, it is also an expression of the 
individual’s spiritual achievement. Both sources flow 


1 Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, p, 68, 4. 
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together and ‘throw’ (symballein) their contents into a < 
compact image. The symbol is an expression of both 
halves ‘of the soul. 
God is a symbol of the overwhelming impulse of the 
soul to goodness and joy, and at the same time an 
expression of the supreme yearning of the soul for re- 
demption. The*devil is a Symbol of our own abysmally 
deep wickedness and the fear of consciousness of the 
superior power of evil. God and the Devil both live 
within us, they are an antithetical pair, two poles which 
need one another. God cannot live without the devil— 
in our soul. Hence the warning of the specialist in 
spiritual hygiene that we should not close our eyes to 
evil and repress it. That would mean secreting the evil 
from the compound of good and evil which we call 
‘man’. What would remain would, however, not be an 
angel but, as experience has shown us, a Satan. The 
directrix for intercourse with the Anima, for example, is 
represented symbolically by the Church. The Christian 
is born from ‘Mother Church’ as from an immaculate 
divine‘womb (ab immaculato' divini fontis utero, as stated 
in the liturgy for Holy Saturday, which Jung himself is 
constantly quoting). Thus the Church sets up guiding 
principles for the Christian’s attitude to the sexual and 
Aa the activity of the Anima complex right up to 
ontraction of marriage. As the ‘Primizbraut’t it even 
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` relationships. The Mass is a resurrection charm, for 
daily reorientation and protection. And absolution, the 
sacrament of penance, provides for the return ‘to the 
normal way. What Jung here applies to the Christianity 
of the Catholic Church can be extended to all other 
religions. His view is therefore that the various religions 
are therapies and systems of “salvation and healing for 
the diseases and disturbances of the soul, ‘methods of 
spiritual hygiene’.2 They are ways of salvation which 
promise to accompany the faithful traveller to his’ life’s 
end without too much spiritual peril. Therefore humanity 
is well looked after by its religions. 

Now comes the great BUT. The development and 
differentiation of the human soul was stimulated above 
all by the Enlightenment. But the various religions stood 
still and became torpid. Externally they had found an 
ideal and ritual form in which all the hopes and strivings 
of the soul are received and expressed. But the advancing 
differentiation of the soul soon outgrew the range of 
‘the local religions of the West’ and the existing forms of 
religion were no longer capable of embracing thé whole 
fullness of spiritual life and the soul was left to its own 
devices. The Church no longer meets the soul with under- 
standing. It speaks another tongue, it has different 
problems? and different feelings. The soul begins to 
become a factor which cannot be compassed by ordinary 
means. ‘The various religions» have lost» their absorute? 
validity, because they no longer satisfy the advanced 
differentiation of consciousness, that is to say, they do 
not ‘embrace all the components of consciousness. 
Therefore they are no longer able to express symbolically 
the whole complexity of the psyche and their gratia , 


2 
7 introduction to Das Geheimnis der goldenen Blüte, p. 64, 
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medicinalis has become ineffective.’ Of the modern 
development and refinement of the spiritual forces we 


modern consciofisness devélops the individual. The long 
years during which there has been a discrepancy between 
the leadership of the Church and the new stage of con- 
sciousness has led to a sceptical reaction against religion; 
men have lost their faith and have been thrown back on 
themselves in their intercourse with the forces of the 


€re can be 
Church Since ‘ 
autonomy’, The w 


“lindly in the collective symbols of the Church ‘is too 


for us to be able to regard this solution of the 
* exemplary or even possible for us’¢t all. If 
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© on the other hand we think of the figures of the Uncon- 
scious as collective-unconscious dominants, and therefore 
as collective psychological phenomena or functions, this 
does not clash in the slightest with our intellectual con- 
science. This solution is also acceptable on rational 
grounds.’ In our age the man of high moral and 
intellectual standards no longer wants vo follow a faith 
or rigid dogma. He wants to understand and to know, 
he wants to have the first-hand experience for himself. 
He wants to plunge down into the soul for himself and 
to get to know its powers, including its religious powers 
and then express them symbolically, in accordance with 
his own individuality. This means that ‘private’ religion, 
not collectivized religion, is the way out of the lack of 
religion in our age. The future belongs to the formation 
of religions of an individual nature. 

Jung deliberately leads his patients to individual 
religion as the way of salvation, that is to say, the way 
of individuation with the Self as the goal.? The experi- 
ence of finding the Self is redemption. It is connected 
with a subjective, redeeming feeling of great luminpsity. 
An overriding sense of purposefulness inspires all the 
energies of the soul which are concentrated on the centre 
of the personality. ‘If one summarizes what people tell 
One about their experiences, it comes more or less to 
this: They came to themselves, they were able to accept 
themselves, they were able tq.reconcile themselves with, 
themselves and they were thereby reconciled to un- 
favourable circumstances and events. This is practigally 
the same thing as used to be expressed in the words: He 
has made his peace with God, he has sacrificed his own 

i ae Unbewusste im normalen und kranken Seelenleben, pp. 143ff. = 

- the example which is described in detail in Psychologie und Religion, 
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will by subjecting himself to the will of God.’! That kind | 


of experience moves in the same direction as the process 
of flowiag into the Indian Nirvana. This latter is not an 
empty Nothingness, but pure life emptied of all illusions. 
The individual life is merely a mode of expression of the 
general and complete life. But dwareness of ‘being 
involved in a déeper and Wider life’ is redemption. It is 
experienced by incorporating one’s own purpose in life 
with the ‘great impersonal purpose’. The solitary way to 
the irmermost personal Self is the realization of the inner 
meaning of one’s life. It is not a blind alley leading 
nowhere, not a self-abandonment in the wilderness, since 
at the end of the way of individuation something new 
appears. In the greatest solitude the fullness of being 
appears which is perhaps expressed in consciousness in 
the feeling that one’s personal existence is justified. The 
condition we have described is, according to Jung, the 
Kingdom of God’ within us, the Divine. ‘The psycho- 

logical fact that has the Sreatest power in a man acts as 
God, because it is always the overwhelming psychic 
factor.that is called God.?2 There is therefore a reciprocal 
relationship between God and man but it is such that 
on the one hand one can conceive man as a function of 

God and, on the other, God as a psychological function 
ofman’.? God is immanent in the soul, ‘It is thesoul that 
makes metaphysical assertions from its inborn divine 
“seative Power,’ the soul ‘posits’ the differences between 
FA metaphysica] essences. ‘It is not merely the condition 
i metaphysical reality, it is metaphysical reality.” 
a the various religions only give information 
€ mysteries of the soul ; they are a symbolical 
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expression of the process of individuation and lack all 
the qualities of a supernatural revelation. They lead man 

, to the sources of life in his own soul—unfortunately 
unconsciously. Prayer, the sacraments, the following of 
the Commandments, meditation, Bible reading are all 
merely exercises towards the attainment of spiritual 
equilibrium, spiritual hygiène, mere” psychology., The 
Yogi and the Buddhist submits to the same measures to 
maintain his ‘spiritual metabolism’. Religions are—in 
brief—symbolical psychologies! The science of com- 
parative religion offers the best evidence for this assertion. 
Jung describes the psychological background against 
which comparative religion introduces its figures. His 
researches allow him to draw a conclusion based on the 
results of comparative religion, namely, that the par- 
allelisms and common features of all religions and 
popular traditions are the expression of the one soul of 
the whole human race. The differences between the 
various religions are a proof of this in themselves since 
they demonstrate the dependence of the soul on environ- 
ment, climate, soil and riational tradition. Eachenation 
seeks after God; the various religions are expressions of 
the different ways that lead to Him. All of them are true 
but restricted to a particular human group. ‘Race, 
nation,°and culture are different svessels in which even 
divine truth assumes different forms.’! What is the 
meaning of ‘divine truth’ ?əWhat is the, kernel beneath 
the many different shells? If we remove the husks of 
the various religions, what remains is the autonemous, 
purposéful, one might almost say, absolute, life of the 
psyche as the divine ground. The key to an understand- 
ing of the,symbolical psychologies is very simple. The 


1 Keller, Analytische Psychologie. und Religionsforschung, În Jung-Festschrift, 
P: 292. t n 
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assertion of a ‘transcendent’ existence in the meta- 
physical sphere merely means a mode of existence ‘trans- 
cending consciousness’ and must always be translated thus. 
Metaphysical objects only belong to the unconscious part 
of the soul. ‘Unconcerned about time-conditioned, philo- 
sophical pros and cons, a scientific psychology must think 
of those transcendental views which. have arisen in the 
human mind at all times, as projections, that is to say, 
psychic contents which have been put out into metaphy- 
sical space and hypostatized.’! All assertions about the 
other world, the world beyond, the Kingdom of God, grace 
and miracles, are projections of unconscious spiritual con- 
tents. All the relevant sayings of Scripture and the symbols 
and institutions of Christianity canbe explained ‘naturally’. 
: The psychological interpretation of religious assertions 
is particularly obvious in such quotations from the Bible 
as ʻI live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me’. According to 
Jung, this expresses a feeling of being a child of God, in 
other words, a psychic fact, the experience of the Self. 
In the statement ‘I and the Father are one’ Jung inter- 
prets the reality of the Father psychologically and ranks 
it with the empirical experience of the Mana-personality 
which represents a dominant of the collective uncon- 
scious and with which the Son identifies himself. In the 
language of science this thinking of Jung’s must be called 
Psychologism, the levelling down of supra-psychic 
realities to the level of purely psychic reality. 

But more important than Jung’s interpretation is the 
fact of the discovery and exposition of the Self, which 
cannot be denied the ‘status of a religious experience’.” 
It is moreover a fact that this discovery helps many 
people to live, for a time at least, since they experience 


1 Ueber den Arcietypus, p. 26 
* Pyychologie und Rstigion, p. 108. 
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» the numinous in themselves. Individuation releases man’s 
natural religious predisposition from the dross of cen- 
turies of so-called ‘enlightenment’ and awakens it from 
the torpor of the dormant psyche. In addition, however, 
by providing the key to the interpretation of the symbols 
and images of the Self Jung has made possible an insight 
into the nature of this predispositiom The unified, 
centred psyche expresses its religious life in the unifying 
symbols which are the equivalent of the mandalas with 
which the Orient has made us familiar. The fascinating 
effect of these experiences of the Self, which are felt to 
be ‘the most overwhelming psychic factor’, is an indica- 
tion of the preciousness of the ‘psychic material’, the 
preciousness which is appropriate to an image of God. 
The psyche which tastes itself, acquires a taste for this 
‘breath’, for the ‘spirit? which modern man has had to 
do without through centuries of so-called ‘enlighten- 
ment’, so that it is not surprising that this unfamiliar 
feeling often has the attribute of the ‘divine’ bestowed on 
it. Man is now preparing to re-discover the psyche and 
its world; he is exploring the land of the soul, enriched 
by all the discoveries of science, so that he car see 
through every projection and avoid all hypostatizing; 
but burdened with a scepticism which dénies all reality 
to the supernatural world. This has psychological results 
of which it is difficult to forecast the ultimate effect. For— 
and here Jung’s own weapons are tutned against him—., 
the human psyche is an organism in which all the parts 
act and react on one another. Just as an unconscjous 
tendency» forces the senses to make typical slips, so that 
attitude of the highest part of the soul, the intellect, the 
“eye of the soul’ (Augustine) has an influence on the life 
and experience of the psyche. Different metaphysical $ 
views are bound to have a different effect on the organism 
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of the soul and be reflected in the experience of the soul. ‘ 
Metaphysics opens a man’s eyes to realms above and the 
self-experience of his psyche will be differently con- 
stituted in such a man than in one whose scepticism has 
closed the ‘eye of the soul’ with a bandage and which 
forces it to look exclusively within. Jung himself observed 
such differences’when he compared the unifying symbols 
of his patients with the mandalas of other ages and 
nations: ‘A modern mandala is the involuntary confession 
of a particular spiritual condition. There is no deity in 
the mandala, and no subjection to or reconciliation with 
a deity is indicated. The place of the deity appears to 
have been taken by the totality of man.’! The psyche is 
isolated from the world ‘above? and enclosed within 
itself as in a hot-house; all its energies are powerfully 
concentrated on the inner life and the fruit is a changing 
flood of self-creations in a splendour of images such as 
only the living Psyche can produce, F lowers always grow 
a more brilliant hue in a hothouse than in the open air. 
The flowering and growth of the selfenmeshed psyche 
j te oes religion of modern man, a kind of 
natural mysticism’. Depth psycholo opens up new 
depths into man’s ie ee himeelf. i 
At the same time there is the new problem of distin- 
guishing between @hristian mysticism and the kind of 
natural’ mysticism we have just described. A comparison 
“of the visions of a St. Hildegard of Bingen with the 
mandalas of the Indians and of modern Europeans would 
mevitably shed light on mankind’s religious potentialities 
¿n Beneral and the potentialities of the Christiaii-religion 
m Particular. The solution of this problem will require 
a great deal of material showing the differences between 
the dreams of Christians and non-Christians, 


7 1 Psychologie und Religion, pp. 147ff. 
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festations of ratidnalism the nature Of man has been 

seen as a purely intellectual, rationalistic reality. 
The soul has been equated with consciousness. The ego 
is the most concentrated expression of the nature ofman; 
the basic stratum of man coincides with the ego’s sphere 
of influence. All attempts to interpret tle nature of man, 
from Descartes to Leibniz and Hegel, have one thing in 
common. They have ‘an idealizing quality and.are related 
a priori to a rational view of human nature’.1 This 
extreme rationalism of the last few centuries has led to an 
equally strong reaction—an example of the law of com- 
pensation which is also operative in the collective sphere. 
Nature in man revolts against the intellect. The instinc- 
tive, obscure, impulsive element cries out for considera- 
tion and recognition. Thé vital energies confrént the 
sphere of consciousness, Bios confronts Logos, or to put 
it in psychological terms, the unconscious confronts con- 
sciousness. In the anthropological-philosophical research 
of the pefiod which has been déscriled as an ‘anthropo- 
logical turning point’,® the relationship between Logos 
and Bios has turned out to be a ‘concentration peint 
The main concern of the present ‘doctrine of man’ is to 
study the part occupied by the system of natural instincts 
and ‘ne¢ds within human nature as a whole and ‘to 
explore its influence on the whole of human life. The 


* Friedrich Seifert, Die Wissenschaft vom Menschen in der Gegenwart, Munich, 
1930, p. 11, 5 4 

* Friedrich Seifert, Zur anthropologischen Wende in der Wissenschaft, in 
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recognition of the full reality of man in the duality of 
Logos and Bios, mind and spirit, intellect and instinct 
(consciousness and mere existence), ‘West’ and ‘East’, 
consciousness and unconsciousness, was the first step in 
the revolution in the view of human nature which set in 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. It now became 
a matter of exploring the relationship between the two 
parts of the human soul. The fact that their relationship 
was interpreted dualistically can only be explained by 
the law of historical reaction. Freud rediscovered the 
earthy depths of human nature, but his sexual theory did 
. not lead to the liberating incorporation of the uncon- 
scious in the totality of human nature. He reduced it to 
the category of the morally bad. 
In the same way Ludwig Klages based his conception 
of man on the conviction that there is a fundamental 
antithesis between Logos and Bios, consciousness and the 
unconscious, mind and soul. He regards man’s remote- 
ness from all instinctive immediacy as the decisive cause 
of every kind of spiritual trouble, According to Klages, 
man js ‘suffering from an excess of consciousness. The 
conscious ‘mind? is the enemy from the very outset. It has 
robbed the ‘soul’ of its innocence, it desires knowledge 
and the power to discriminate, and it was thus that the 
first sin occurred. The Biblical story of Paradise is the 
‘hia allegory of the basic truth of anthropology as 
ndezstood by Klages. In the Fall man tore himself away 
en the maternal arms of Nature. That is the meaning 
of man’s mourning for Paradise Lost. Man yearns to 
en to Paradise, he must return there. The way back 
ae ya i ‘dionysiac sympathy, a magic at-one-ment 
€ chthonic forces » to the ultimate restoration of 
the state of nature. This will involve a merging of man 


a 


with the impersonai life of the Cosmos, a return to the 
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> womb of Mother Nature, which will change man into a 
pure ‘bearer of life’. Then he will be a pure living 
creature, but no longer a spiritual person. This is one of 
the results that flow from the biocentric view of life. 
Fundamentally it is a biological caricature of man. 
Klages represents ‘the extreme reaction against the 
modern cult of consciousness? e : 

C. G. Jung, however, is not subject to the law of 
historical reaction. He has broken with the preconceived 
idea of the dualism between Logos and Bios ard has 
advanced towards a synthesis; he has found the ‘middle 
way’. He affirms and accepts both mind and spirit, 
Logos and Bios, consciousness and the unconscious. He 
transforms the conflict and antithesis into, a comple- 
mentary relationship and seeks to reunite the intellect 
with the laws of the unconscious. He is therefore opposed 
to Freud’s materialistic reduction of the unconscious and 
is the absolute opposite of Klages. He does not want to 
return to a ‘second naivety’, but requires a higher con- 
sciousness. A life that is bound up with the spirit and a 
spirit that is just to the claims of life is guaranteed by the 
mutual fertilization of Logos and Bios. 

But—and here a question may be permitted which 
may well arise as we study Jung’s worksdoes the inter- 
play of thought and life, Logos ang Bios, consciousness 
and the unconscious, really do justice to man’s deepest 
nature? Does not one get thg impreŝsion that manis the 
defenceless victim of the tension and interaction between 
the two sides of his nature? ‘Is it the final truth about 
man that his whole being is subject to the polarity of 
Nature?’? Is there any room for freedom in Jung’s 
system, is freedom of decision eliminated? In other 


; Cf. Hans zA, Der Mensch im Denken der Zeit, Paderborn) 1938. 
Friedrich Seifert, Die Wissenschaft von? Menschén, p. 33- - 
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words, is man only a link in a natural chain, is he merely 
a living creature, albeit equipped with consciousness, or 
is he a spiritual person? 

On close examination it is clear that in the dialectic 
process of curative treatment Jung does not in fact appeal 
to consciousness, to the ego. He wants to make contact 
with a third factor, throug the ego. He speaks to an 
unknown third element in man. The patient is told to 
face a danger calmly; but whence does consciousness 
derive:the power to resist the danger? A patient is told to 
observe his depression; who takes the initiative and sees 

, that the ego is able to wrest from itself the power to let 
sombre feelings come up quietly? Jung attaches the 
greatest importance in the curative process to the 
living through’ of previously unconscious material. 
Interpretation and rational explanation will not bring 
pe aon What is required is rather that consciousness 
ae a in ARN way take an active part in the 
aaa pee the contents of the unconscious. Is there 
eer ent which 1s situated neither in conscious- 
ae ae oe pou but-stands above the parties 
therapist’s cleo leadership devolves? The psycho- 
and alluring E thir ae farce Re cea ert 
b ird element until it is born and 
€comes the clear centre: of the soul. This element is 

what Jung calls the ‘Self’, T eet oa 
ERA hee which elt’. The law of polarity requires 
E EA, ARES above the opposite poles and 
broken as Jung a al = spell gi mareal poloniy a 
power to take ie d an sual up triplicity. ane 
development is į © cecisions in matters of spiritual 
the Self Te inherent in this mysterious new element, 
Erri fee fe place where the regular flow of 
¢ a new layer of being appears. It 


conn chi i 
ects the psychic process with something above the 
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natural sphere. This place sustains the highest in man, 
it is the seat of his spiritual personality. It follows that as 


„a psychological scientist Jung strives unintentionally 


towards a ‘personalistic conception of man’ with the 
empirical material of the psychotherapist. In Jung’s 
conception of man the freedom of the spirit comes to 
light in the Self. ° 5 s $ 
Clear though Jung’s personalist view of man is when 
one surveys his work as a whole jt is less evident in the 
details of his work. One often feels that the freedom and 
power of the spirit are stifled and crushed to death by 
his naturalistic psychology of polarity. There is some 
justice in this reproach but it needs to be modified. The 
spiritual personality in man is part of a stratified struc- 
ture. Underneath the spiritual upper layer powers are at 
work which influence and even direct all the activities of 
knowing and willing and all creative thoughts and 
images. Anyone who divagates from the ‘centre’ is aware 
of this inexorable law. But Jung has derived what he calls 
the laws of life from the spiritually diseased and thereby 
clearly demonstrated thè dependence of the’ highest 
stratum in man on its natural foundation. In spite of 
this, it is possible to argue that something of the real 
nature of man does survive in Jung’s teaching, as com- 
pared with the theory of a purély naturalistic psychology. 
One would, however, like to see more of the essential 
nature of man preserved «in Jung’s psychology. Fer 
example, his description of the phylogenetic origin of the 
archetypes does not seem to do justice to the nature of 
the hvfñan person. Has he not applied a purely naturalis- 
tic theory of evolution here? The process of the transfer 
of the original libido to an analogy of the object of the 
instinct may be seen correctly by Jung, and also the 
binding of the transformation of psychic energy to 
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symbols which then appear as archetypal images. They 
are like the power station which imitates the waterfall. 
But must-not the power station be there first? Must there 
not exist in the soul a predisposition or a readiness for the 
alteration in the expression of energy? Or, to put it in a 
different way, a million masculine experiences of woman 
do not create a stxual predisposition. On the contrary, 
they presuppose a readiness of mind and body for sexual 
experience. The stimylant does not create the pre- 
disposition. If a generation in the early life of man was 


_ forced to formulate symbols, the readiness to do this 


must have been implanted somewhere in the structure of 
the human body and soul. In spite of all the obscurity in 
which the laws of heredity are still shrouded, it seems to 
be established that what is acquired individually cannot 
be anchored in heredity.1 The question as to how the 
agreement between national myths and the products of 
the collective unconscious in all times, including our 
Own, is to be explained, might also be answered by a 
reference to the fact that the symbol-forming power of 
the human mind has remained constant, only in the 
Present age it is unused, undifferentiated and repressed 
into the background by the cult of consciousness. Never- 
theless, Jung’s discussion and conclusions on the position 
of symbols in man’s spiritual life and their connection 
with the transformation of energy—and it is in this 
sphere that he sees their true value—are an important 
contribution to the investigation of symbolism, which is 
still ar almost entirely unknown territory. 


$ In the present state of knowledge of man there is, 
ee more to be said for regarding a basic structure 
of body and spirit which is based a priori on the ‘laws of 


1 Just Günther, Vererb B $ 
mann, Vererbung, Potsdam, 2 N ER: uae Hecuanaet NSS 
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o life’ as the source of the archetypes rather than accepting 
Jung’s theory of their phylogenetic origin. And this view 
of their origin obviates a mechanistic theory of evolution, 
which would violate the higher strata of the soul. If this 
view does not actually explain the origin of the arche- 
types, nevertheless it overcomes the danger of ignoring 
the nature of man as a, spiritual person. Æ pupil of Jung? 
has dealt with the objection that Jung’s theory of the 
archetypes is based on a materialistic view of man. In 
reply to the attacks of Oswald ‘Bumke? the Zürich 
school has stated its view of the origin of the archetypes 
as follows. ‘With Bumke we reject the inheritance of 
acquired experience, but in accordance with the modern 
theory of heredity we accept that pictorial forms of 
understanding are bound up with instinctive reactions, 
are present as hereditary predispositions in hereditary 
plasma and have developed by means of idiovariation 
and selection into typical, adapted forms.’ 

The theory of evolution which Edgar Dacqué® has 
described would fit entirely into the required framework. 
According to him the predispositions and nature of man 
were already active in the obscure depths of N ature.’The 
higher qualities were still ‘veiled’ in the lower, not, how- 
ever, in any crudely physical state, but so that ‘man’s 
total potential was contained in the whole process of 
organic development’ and the organic kingdom repre- 
sents the unfolding of the basic inner form of man, It, 
makes no difference to the nature of mari whether the 
animal world merely represents stopping places in the 
process f evolution or man denotes anatomically. a 


1Eva Moritz, Materialismus gegen Logik und Komplexe Psychologie, in 
Rentralblatt f. Psychotherapie, XI (1939), pp- 303-317- 
* Oswald Bumke, Die Psychoanalyse und ihre Kinder (Eine Auseinandersetz- 
ung mit Freud, Adler und Jung), Berlin, 1938. 
3 Edgar Dacqué, Natu und Erlösung, Munich, 1933; pp- 109-1 36. 
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foetal condition in animal development. The ee 
thing is that the driving entelechy which has le mene 
the go2l—Dacqué speaks of a ‘basic form of man c 5 
in accordance with a basic image’—that this was atte 
from the beginning and bore the nature of man g a 
itself. In this way man is the substantial content o: a 
whole of Natùre—gquodammodo omnia, as ee ka 
Aquinas says. The same thing is demonstrated y ae 
contents of the collective unconscious which Jung a 
covered. Dacqué supports the case for the existence f 
the collective unconscious by describing myths as dream 
of the human race. They are symbols of man’s gee 
experiences in the course of his development. The T 
disposition to create myths is still present in man to h 
as is shown by depth analysis. Myths and the eni 
the analysands which resemble them, are both Hi 
expression of a background of the soul which Jung ca 
the collective unconscious. 

It was our concern to show how the theory of ee 
origin of the archetypes can be corrected and ee aaa 
ated. ia the new research on primeval history, whils 
retaining a personalistic view of man, as against 4 
naturalistic conception of evolution. That is the Ye ra 
which Jung’s system has in its attitude to the past. Look- 
ing forward into the fature our concern must be ear 
same: to set forth the image of the human person clearly 


» and distinctly in therapy: And that implies encroaching 
on the realm of ethics, 


CHAPTER THREE 
s ETHICS 


ne stratification of the soul culminates in the Self. 

Jung describes this court of appeal.,in psychological 

terms. It is a ‘ feeling of what one ought to be and 
what one might be. To diverge from this presentiment 
signifies error’ and disease.’ The ego circles round the 
Self like the earth round the sun. The Self enters into 
human feeling as something independent and appears 
on the scene like a secret counsellor. It is an awareness 
of being part of a deeper and broader life.1 The Self is as 
it were the gateway to this new world, in which the inner 
‘meaning of every human life’ is experienced. Not merely 
known, since knowledge is partial, but experienced in 
and through life. 

Discarding psychological language, the court of appeal 
which Jung calls the ‘Self’? might be described as the 
place where man is open to the universally valid, to the 
supernatural meaning of life, to the transcendent Truth. 
It is the innermost point which the mystics call ‘the apex 
of the soul’. It is the place where the Sruth speaks to 
man, so that it may ‘sound through’ him. It is the place 
where the personality is actualized. Seen from _below, 
the Self is the organ with which .the Truth can be 
received and with which mart comes to sec the demands” 
it makes on him, the demand that it should be followed 
and performed. It is therefore the place where ethical 
decisions are made. The Self comes close to what ethics 
calls the conscience.? The conscience is ‘the organ which 
receives the eternal challenge of the good that should be 

1 Erano. ; 
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done. The conscience opens man’s soul to eternity. At 
the same time it directs him into the present, into the 
events of every day.’! Moral psychology defines the 
conscience as ‘the function of the whole human person- 
ality, in which man becomes aware of the binding 
quality of the moral law’.? The ‘Self? is the psychological 
term for this ‘fuiiction of the whole human personality’. 


between depth psychology and ethics can, best be sur- 
veyed. Jung’s concern is to build the vital energies into 
the total human personality. In his own language this 
means coming to-terms with the contents of the collective 
unconscious. It will now be seen how closely fused this 
task is with the development of the spiritual centre of the 
personality, the conscience, There is an infinitely delicate 
hip between the conscious life of 


1 Guardini, D xs Gewissen, di 
1 Guardini, D, , das Gute, und die S inz, 1931, P. 35; 
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knowledge with human desires and aims, with usefulness 
and utility. Life itself would contain the principles of 
goodness; they would not be transcendent. Behind this 
presupposition there lurks a view of man which regards‘ 
life itself as the highest value. But that is a misunder- 
standing of the mode of being of the human person, 
which finds its principles all ready to hard and recognizes 
them with the conscience. Jung’s ethical discussions 
would suggest that like Nietzsche he stands ‘beyond the 
true and false, beyond good and evil’. In contraststo the 
‘old’ morality which wanted to see evil completely 
eliminated, Jung regards good and evil as conditioning 
one another, they are a pair of opposites in the soul. God 
cannot live in the soul without the devil! God and the 
devil are like two poles. It is impossible to take an atti- 
tude of ‘either—or’ and stand exclusively on one side or 
the other. It is a matter of both the one and the other. 
The task of religion is to regulate the intercourse between 
them and maintain a fruitful tension. In the encounter 
with God and the devil it is therefore not in the least a 
matter of truth but of ‘psychological necessity’. ~ 

What Jung has seen are the psychic relates for these 
factors which are independent of the soul. Between them 
there is a polar tension in the psyche, owing to which one 
must not repress the evil in onesglf lest it enter into 
Opposition with the good and attack it in the rear in the 
form of an irresistible tendency which may become as, 
intense as a compulsion. The energetic law of enantio- 
dromia asserts itself with terrifying harshness. The dawn- 
ing awareness of this terrible law which governs all blind 
Processes ‘fills the lower stratum of the modern con- 
Sciousness with a chilling fear’. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced this takes the law of enantiodromia into 
account and learns.to differentiate himsels from the 
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undulation within himself and he thereby clearly ' 


separates the question of psychological necessity, which 
may first appear in the curative process, from the 
“question of Truth which unhesitatingly follows upon it. 
Jung’s reflections on good and evil, truth and falsehood, 
God and the Devil have the same significance as for 
example the quéstion: Should the doctor tell the patient 


the truth? These are all hygienic matters, mere spiritual 
dietetics. 


psyche is more than ‘psyche’, that as a personality it 
points beyond itself and must make contact with the 
although the patients may 
s, they do not obtain peace. 
distracted for a time by the 


ogize th lities of the spirit. 
But the RLRE at e qualities o Pp. 
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this means that he can only lead his patients as far as his 
own Weltanschauung extends. 

The result which follows from the psychologistic 


í levelling down of spiritual values in psychotherapy is an 


ethical attitude which is shadowed in twilight. The 
patient is exhorted to turn his eyes away from meta- 
physical objects, toerecognize the searth for them in an 
outside world as a projection and to concentrate on the 
secret growth in the soul itself. A great respect for the 
individual process of development prevents the therapist 
from interfering or applying force. The whole art of 
therapy is intended to make it impossible for the patient 
to escape into projections: to contain him in his own fire 
and to make that fire warm his whole personality. 

One of the limitations of the therapeutic situation is 
that the patient observes that he is being ‘treated’ but not 
being taken seriously. Above all there are many 
Christians who fail to progress with their therapist 
because he refuses to admit the validity of their religious 
convictions, because he says they are a mere safeguard, 
an evasion, a support for the person who dacks the 
courage to stand on his own. The therapist evades the 
problem of Truth and tries to show that the contents of 
the various religious doctrines are not the important 
thing at all: the main thing. is whether they have any 
psychic value. Every religious conversation—and psycho- 
therapeutic treatment leads to such conversations agajn 
and again—is shifted from the ‘sphere of content to the 
sphere of action’. The treatment comes to a standstill and 
the patient begins to feel that the therapist has come to 
the end of his tether, that he is dodging the real trouble. 
When the patient feels that way, the treatment inevitably 
comes to nothing. 

Even if we exclude from this. tori those whose 
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religious education was spurious and whose protest 
therefore only amounts to a neurotic safeguard, there are 
` still many, whose real suffering indicates that there is a 
weakness in Jung’s therapy. The human psyche is more 
than a spiritual organism the powers of which can be 
brought into harmony under the medical eye of the 
therapist. It is true that maay people are content with 
the partial well-being which they call ‘health’ but 
spiritually they have been beheaded. The human psyche 
is a spiritual being which points by its very nature 
beyond the psychic realm to the metaphysical world. 
This whole dimension is levelled down by Jung and 
reduced to the intra-psychic sphere inasmuch as he 
interprets problems of Truth as problems of psycho- 
logical necessity. A whole Province of the psyche, 
its supreme province, the ‘eye of the soul’, namely 
the intellect, is dimmed and turned inwards with the 
information that nothing can be known outside the 
psychic sphere and that the ‘Thing in itself’ is hidden. 
This information fences in the eye of the soul: it dare not 
peep through the holes out of respect for such enlightened 
knowledge and it resigns itself to the inner vision of 
psychic images of all the objects which it ‘naively’ pre- 
sumes are on the other side of the fence. 

ected to come from the process of 
m the contact between consciousness 
us, from the development of spiritual 
he Self. Therefore Jung’s patients are 
poche aod confide in its nature but 
1dance from obiect tective 
values and the demands they se eae es a 
to serve the growth of the soul but it is not confronted 
with the necessity of deciding on matters of truth. The 
world of mejaphysics is exchanged for the world of the 
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soul instead of their both being united. Jung teaches his 
patients how to feel at home in the house of the soul but 


„ he locks them up in it; the door to transcendence is 
barred. But the human spirit realizes itself not merely in ~ 


the process of growth but also in making decisions, since 
it is a personal spirit. Ifit is to attain its full development, 
it must have demands made upon it ard that can happen 
not only as a result of numinous experience, by the exten- 
sion of consciousness and contact with the original 
foundations of the unconscious, all of which are neces- 
sary first steps, but rather by a call from the transcendent 
and by an answer given with a full sense of responsibility 
and self-commitment. In such decisions the person 
acts and comes to freedom. 

That is not to deny that there is a connection between 
growth and decision, between psychic need and the 
Truth, insofar as the psyche aspires to be guided by 
objective principles. It is the art of human culture to 
lead both spheres to one another, to bring together 
growth and decision, being and commitment. The 
nearer they approach and meet, the more man becomes 
a personality, in the sense of individuation and taking 
personality to mean ‘the person who effects and sustains 
the good’.1 But the discrepancy between the two 
realities will bring a stronger elgment of exertion and 
hence a feeling of weakness into consciousness. The will 
appears on the horizon and denfands to be explained: 
It should be made clear from the very outset that there 
is no question of a ‘dethronement of the conscious mind’? 
in Juag as there is in Freud and Adler, nor of the fear 
that man’s self-determination is in danger. Only the 


Capacity for decision is removed from the sphere of 


1 Theodor’ Steinbiichel, Die Hee hische Grundlegung der katholischen 
Sittenlehre, Düsseldorf, 1938, I/1, p MER 


? Nikolaus Seclhammer, Die Hdividalpychologie Alfred & dlers, p. 166. 
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free-will and transferred to the mystery of the Self. 
This accords completely with what Steinbuechel has to 
say about. the freedom of the will: 
° “This freedom is one of the most intimate things a man 
has and can live in. But knowledge has no access to this 
most personal sphere. Man remains the greatest mystery 
to himself. . . . Man experieñces his own self-determina- 
tion; but how this becomes possible and actual remains 
hidden from him.?1 4 

Willpower reaches into the very centre of the person- - 
ality and derives its impulse from that centre, but it is 
itself embedded in. the regular flow of psychic energy 
within the whole system. Jung therefore defines the will 
as the sum of energy which is at the disposal of conscious- 
ness. In the small sphere of consciousness the will is able 
to be master. The concept of the soul has been extended 
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contrary, it will tend towards the natural gradient and 
strive to compensate for the difference in intensity, if 
necessary, by force. This does not involve a denial of 


‘man’s power of self-determination and freewill. For, as 


Ignaz Klug has pointed out, ‘in the single case everyone 
can act or refuse to act. But—and this is the crucial 
point—when it is a question of the total sequence of 
actions, the chain of actions, what is the position then? 
Does not experience prove that all our actions spring 
ultimately from the depths of man’s being? They,always 
follow the inner laws of the human structure.’! And it is 
from this bird’s-eye view that Jung surveys the way of 
human life. 

The results of this way of looking at life are concerned 
with the maturing process in oneself and dlso with the 
education of others. ‘In view of the powerlessness of the 
will, which is one of the oldest religious experiences, 
analytical psychology appeals not so much to the will 
but believes rather in the hidden wisdom of inner growth 
and the voice that makes itself heard in the process of 
growth. Inasmuch as like the Oriental wisdoms, it speaks 
of the educational value of passivity and noii-inter- 
ference, it is a necessary reaction against the activism and 
optimism of Western education whichehas become very 
largely.an education in the arts of lying and hypocrisy.”? 

Jung merely mentions willpower and then only to refer 
it back to its proper confines. Weak though the will is 
within the total system of psychic energy, another aspect 
of the will must be mentioned in any critical discussion _ 
of.Jung’s theory of the will, one that also results from 
experience, namely that the will has a privileged posi- 
tion. Like the index of the balance it can decide the issue 

1 Ignaz Kltig, Tiefen der Seele, Paderborn, 1926, p. 62. _ — 2 
r $ = Keller, Analytische Psychologie und Religionsforschung, in Fung-Festschrift, 
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in the to and fro of the psychic forces, assuming that it is 
used over a long period within the normal range. Like 
the steering wheel on a ship it can take the lead when it is 
used in the right place. But it must be used within the 
process of a large-scale development. That is why it is so 
important to gain some insight into the dynamics of 
spiritual processes which Juag discusses on almost every 
page of his work. He concentrates attention on the basic 
process in the maturing of the soul. The will constitutes 
a smal] link in this chain if it is Working in the right place. 
All the rest is almost a natural process which has simply 


to be confided in. This point of view has much in 
common with Hengstenb 
decision. He asks what is 


Sense that it flows from some rational consideration. It is 
true that the Intellect<s not eliminated, it participates, 1t 


is an integral part of the whole spiritual process. ‘In pre- 
decision the whole 


i personality is involyed—including 
heart, mind and will.’ 
The effect of this s 


* Hans Edugid Hengstenberg, Christlithe Askese, Regensburg, 1936- 
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becomes either light or dark’. It leads to a movement 
which releases a ‘progressive organization of the forces 
within us’. It is from this inner organization that our 
actions, good or evil, follow ‘explicitly and inevitably’ ;and 
our whole future action is traced out in advance. As far 
as human judgement can tell it leads inevitably to good or 
evil. The bad pre-decisio leads to» an enslavement 
which influences all the other spheres and describes ever 
wider circles. It influences not merely the will but also 
darkens the mind. It is ‘terribly difficult to escape from 
the results which flow from such enslavement’.1 Here, 
too, as in Jung, very narrow limits are imposed on the 
will. Attention is concentrated on what happens in the 
inner core of the personality. It is here, behind the front, 
that the pre-decisions are made. It is the ‘place which 
Jung calls the ‘Self’. Its birth in the process of individua- 
tion clarifies the core of the personality and delivers it 
over to itself. Thus the will can be used at the right 
moment to steer the ship although its power is limited. 
Jung’s doctrine of individuation as the synthetic building 
up of the personality is therefore very important in 
education. To avoid raising false hopes, it should be 
mentioned that the application of psychotherapeutic 
knowledge is restricted by the largé assumptions on 
which åt is based. Depth psychalogy reckons on a good 
average of spiritual gifts; above all it demands a certain 
level of intelligence. Where there is a lack of general 
human ability, all effort will be in vain. In Jung's 
language there will be no ‘appeal to higher con- 


sciousness’. 
1 loc. cit., p. 61. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
EDUCATION 
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absolute, binding and indissoluble communion with the 
world’. The way that is marked out is fourfold: 

Self-education begins with disillusionment. To begin 
with, knowledge of the ‘Persona’ is necessary. Man is 
enabled to see his ego accurately and to investigate the 
principles that guide him in his intercourse with the out- 
side world. The purified ego’enters into‘relationship with 
the Thou. The I-Thou relationship is animated by the 
Anima-functjon. It contains the fillness of all the possi- 
bilities of a loving relationship to the world. When a 
young person enters into relationship with a Thou of the 
Opposite sex for the first time, he is usually left on his 
own; but this is just the time when advice would be most - 
useful. Warnings alone, which merely pgint to the 
dangers, will meet with no response and that is under- 
standable since the whole of life is at stake, it is a venture 
from which no one can be freed unless he neglects the 
duty he owes to his own maturing personality. The only 
thing he is prepared to accept is instruction based on 
confidence in the goal which is grounded in his own ~ 
nature. Jung’s techniques of ‘objectivizing’ the Anima 
provides a lead. It develops through the stages of trans- 
ference, withdrawal and introjection and the conscious 
coming to terms with the sexual ‘sphere, leading 
finally to stability and control» Knowledge and ex- 
perience of the mechanism of projection is inconceivably 
important since it alone makes it ‘possible to view the 
happenings in the soul as a whole. A decision of the con- 
science will turn out differently according as to whether 
one’ is*irrevocably abandoned to a transference and 
therefore to the fascinating influence of the Thou, or 
whether one has recognized the projection and tries to 
recognize the ‘objective reality’ of the partner in the 
transference. A courageous endurance and assimilation 
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of the sexual feeling is necessary, otherwise there is a 
danger of repression. What results this working on one- 
self produces may be seen from what happens when 
failure in this task occurs: 

‘Its results are the loss of vitality, flexibility and 
humanity. Usually what ensues are premature sclerosis, 
if not calcificatién, monotony, fanatical one-sidedness, 
stubbornness, pedantry or the opposite, resignation, 
tiredness, untidiness,,. irresponsibility and finally a 
childish softening with a tendency to alcohol and even 
more dangerous things’! But the education of the 
Anima has a positive influence on all spheres. ‘It is a 
great and infinite experience that is given to us, a know- 
ledge of the world, the fullness and radiance of all 
knowledge.’2 According to Jung, the ‘woman of Europe’ 
suffers because man cannot appease her hunger for 
spiritual ‘relationship’. Man is only intent on objective 
‘interests’. But self-education of the Anima function 
increases the Capacity for satisfying the psychic demands 
of marriage, by cultivating the emotions and making 
them arnenable to more refined forms. a 

Like an enclosed capsule the theory of the Anima 
contains further secrets. Whoever opens it breaks 
through the psychic layer of the projection to the 
personal encounter. Jn Jung’s theory it is not opened 
explicitly and therefore his knowledge of the Anima is 
Open to abuse. When it is abused the ring of loneliness is 
not penetrated at all, the partner merely supplements the 
Self and is degraded to a mere means in the individua- 
tion process. This refined form of self-relationshifs shows 
how individuation can only lead to ‘oneself? if it remains 


ensnared in psychology- Jung’s theory does not lead 
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only seen from the sexual angle, it may be said that the 
various steps in the process of individuation can only be 
Separated conceptually for she purposes of exposition, 
whereas in fact in the dynamics of the spiritual life they 
all flow into one another and form a whole. Conse- 
quently our ‘communal relationships with our {fellow 
men, for example, our social relationships, will enter into 
the education of the Anima and vice versa. On the 
other hand, however, the education of the Anima 
acquires a special importance because it represents the 
unique and necessary passage to the deeper strata of the 
collective unconscious, in which the predisposition for 
communal life reposes. The Anima establishes the con- 
nection with this predisposition. Anyone who avoids the 
-Thou relationship will also 
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in possession of its own energies and abilities. Individua- « 


tion does not in fact lead to individualism. Individuation 
guides the basic inner predisposition to its goal, to indi- 
viduality. Just as in medieval ethics individuality did not 
represent a self-contained being but found fulfilment 


- only in the affirmation of its own being and in its incor- 


poration in the whole of*Being; and just as modern 
phtnomenology has recognized that the individual 
person can only build up his own inner spiritual world if 
man as a person opens himself to the world of his fellow 
men, so in just the same way Jung sees the process of 
individuation in,which man becomes a Self leading to 
the Object, to the Other, to the Community. The more 
the community is made up of personalities, the higher its 
level will be. As in all living relationships the relation- 
ship between personalities and community is not a 
simple, but a polar relationship. The building up of the 
personality can only take place within a polar relation- 
ship to the community. Thus the task which individua- 
tion sets the education of the Self is at the same time a 
service to the community. It is both an internal, sub- 
jective process of integration and also an objective 
process of relationship and it leads to the fulfilment of in- 
dividuality by integration with the community, not, it is 
true, by mere adaptation of the individual to the com- 
munity, but in the sense of a social ‘order’ by making us 


able and ready to recognize and occupy the position 


which it behoves us to occupy and also to endure the 
Sati tension between the ego and the community. 
a te T of community leads us to the firal stage 
Ta process of individuation. Involvement in the inter- 
Weaving relationships of human societies raises the 
question as to their meaning. To understand the supra- 


personal meaning of the. Whole is not an affair of the 
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$ mind but can come only through life itself. The cosmic- 


religious problem stands waiting at the end of the way. 

And anyone who has fought his way so far, in him there 

can be born a new organ which will enable him to turn “ 

consciously to the religious sphere. Thus individuation | 

leads directly to the sphere of religious activity. 
. ə o 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE CURE OF SOULS 


N the chapter on Jung% anthropology it was empha- 
[exes that his psychology comes very close to a person- 
alist view of man, since the Self denotes the secret 
creative centre of the soul, which is called the nucleus of 
the personality in philosophy; but it must also be 
realized that, given Jung’s philosophical presuppositions, 
the person is not completely actualized although indi- 
viduation does make it possible to build up the person- 
ality. The absolutized Self revolves around itself in 
self-satisfied isolation. But if the personality is to open its 
eyes it must confront a Thou. If the psychological theory 
of individuation is detached from the limitations imposed 
by Jung’s presuppositions and translated into Christian 
terms, it means no less than that the Self is confronted 
with the divine Person in the Son of God. The human 
person can only be completely actualized by the decision 
that is required by this supreme I-Thou relationship to 
which all human relationships ultimately point. In this 
relationship the Self becomes a Thou and the personality 

takes the step forward to particularity. 
T the Christian cure of souls prepares the way for this 
process Jn individual people, it is clear that Jung’s 
G can perform a most valuable service, though 
ecoin ela by helping to fulfil the»natural 
$ or Christian decision and Christian life. 


Having mad: i i 
e clear this basic limitati 
on we shall now 


3 ways in which depth psychology can be of 
use in the cure of sculs. To derive rules and directions for 
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» the cure of souls from Jung’s analytical psychology 
would imply a grave misunderstanding of his work. If 
that work is to bear fruit in priestly activity, it can only 
do so by means ofand through the personality of the priest - 
himself. The synthetic building-up of the personality by 
the process of individuation is first of all a guide to the 
formation of the natural priestly man. But that does not 
mean merely trying out the process: individuation 
demands the devotion of the whole man; it involves the 
inner life in a hazardous enterprise. A few words .from 
Laros will indicate the place and the meaning of this 
natural formation of life: oy 

‘Since the whole natural man is called on with all his 
powers and destined to be the material ground of Grace 
the development of all genuine humanity, its natural 
gifts and virtues, its predisposition and capacity for 
truth, goodness and beauty is the precondition for the 
creative development of the new man in Christ. One. 
cannot be a twisted, half man, lacking in the natural 
qualities of pure humanity and, as a sort of supernatural 
compensation, a whole Christian at the same time,” 

_What the priest himself has experienced and what he 
himself has become makes him able to know objectively 
and to correct those who are entrusted to him. He 
acquires a feeling for true spiritual health, for what ought 
to be and what is lacking. Compared with that all the 
methods and theories he has learnt are of secondary 
importance. Jung himself gives every beginner this 
advice: ‘Learn your theories as well as you can, but 
leave them on one side when you meet the miracle óf the 
living soul. The all-important thing is your own creative 
personality, Dot mere theory.’ The man consecrated to 
the priesthood must act like a natural ‘rectifier’. His- 

1 Matthias Laros, Pfingstgeist Uber uns, Regensburg, 1035, P. 195- 
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activity will not be merely the application of a dry as « 
dust method acquired by learning but a living radiation 
of his own personality. “You must be the kind of person 
< you want to be effective as’ (Jung). The first thing, 
therefore, that depth psychology can give the priest is 
a ‘psychological revival’ in himself: a first-hand know-: 
ledge of spiritual processes, of the relationships between 
the various powers within the soul and their 
polarity. K 3 

Jung’s theory provides a further stimulus in the educa- 
tional field. ‘The investigation of neuroses has shown that 
mistakes in the education of childhood and youth can 
have life-long after-effects. Education in youth should 
lay the foundations for the later self-education of the 
adult. The importance of Jung’s theory for this work, in 
which the priest has often to lend a hand, has already 
been described in the chapter on Education. The priest 
will be able to apply his knowledge of depth psychology 
in the pastoral treatment of neurotics. The priest will 
rarely be able to avoid therapeutical treatment—treat- 
ment which in the truest sense makes the patient whole 
: ae apt 4 kaa a question of serious neurotics 
EAS P em to the psychotherapist—but 
a p e everyday: strains and aberrations of the 
heart” which he has to deal with. To examine the 
eel ae situation, to intervene tedemptively and to open 
ae P be 40 all the natural conditions of the 
the es oe important groundwork towards 
ee ete a right conscience and a religious 
he m general. Knowledge of Jung’s types. will.lead 
rhethoda Ra Peren ited application of ascetic 
fendeney Tah pp e, an introverted person with a 
Anie ooding should not be encouraged to 

i conscience daily» whereas such examination 
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° will be of great importance for the extroverted person 
who tends to lose himself in the external world. 
_ Analytical psychology can provide the priest with most 
$ important insights derived from direct concern with the- 
i religious life. It has to be conceded that Jung has insight 
into and experience of the ‘spiritual problems of the 
present age’. When, therefore; he describes individuation 
as the way to a religious life, when he speaks of individual 
| religious culture, and of modern man’s demand for first- 
hand experience, it is possible to draw certain con- 
clusions of relevance to the work of the priest. For most 
modern men and women religious decisions can no longer 
be attained by communal experience or tradition; 
they must take place in the solitude of self-discovery. 
Jung’s work shows that religion is closely’ connected 
with individuation. The process of individuation 
heightens a man’s ability to live a religious life. From the 
Christian standpoint it may be said that individuation 
serves the realization of faith. The religious problem of 
many people is that they would like to believe, but 
cannot conceive faith as a reality. They feel that their 
attitude to religion is unauthentic, provisional, that it 
7 has not evolved from the core of their personality. No 
pastoral effort that is based merely’ on theological 
doctrine can help them overcome their difficulty since 
such people lack the capacity to respond to a purely 
i theological approach: their spiritual life is undeveloped. 
In this context Jung is quite right: ‘God himself “cannot 
thrive in a humanity that is psychically under- 


nourished.’ 


The aim of spiritual guidance must therefore be to 
help the patient tread the path of individuation, so that 
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he can acquire for himself the ‘first-hand experience’ of 
religion.: In the formation of a Christian life, however, 
every step in the process of individuation leads to a new 


~confrontation with the words of the Gospel and a new . 


need to make a decision for the Gospel. In this way 
spiritual. growth and religious decision will both be at 
the ‘centre’ and the danger of one overwhelming the 
other is avoided. It will then be possible too to bring the 

‘psychic material’ into touch with the contents of faith so 
that faith will be permeated by the newly acquired sym- 
bolic power and sustained by the capacity for numinous 
experience. From the solitary, individual decision a 
vision of things shared with others will wrestle its way to 
the light of day and a striving after the Church will 
begin. In accordance with Jung’s statements about the 
psyche,of modern man, we see the future of the ministry 
as consisting more than hitherto in a growing pastoral 
concern for the individual, in the guidance of souls and 
in religious conversation, The priest knows that in this 
field all he can do is be a helpful companion. ‘But the 
frontier of the human is always the place where God 

` come’ flooding in.’! The priest is thereby preserved from 
too black and also too bright a view of reality. The fruit 
of this insight is ¢hat quality for which the great pastors 
and priests have always been praised: the quality of 
goodness. ; vy 


47 Gertrud von Lefort, Die ewige Frau, Munich, 1 934, P. 122. 
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